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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Meets at GREENSBURG, WESTMORELAND Co., TuES- 
pay, Aucust 7, 1860, AND CONTINUES THREE DAYS. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Tuespay, A. M., 10 o’clock.—Ist. Organization. 
Miscellaneous business. 

AFTERNOON, 2 o’clock.—3d. Address by the President, 
Prof. C. R. Coburn. 4th. Report. L. W. Beach, Craw- 
ford co., discussion to follow. 5th. Discussion. Subject; 
Methods of conducting Institutes. 6th. Report; Tho- 
roughness in Teaching, by A. J. Warner, Mercer co. 

Eventine, 8 o’clock.—7th. Address, by Rev. A. M. 
Stewart, of Pittsburg. 8th. Miscellaneous business. 

Wenpnespay, A. M., 83 o’clock.—lIst. 
Subject; Compulsory attendance of pupils. 2d. Report; 
Order of Studies, by J. T. Valentine, Berks co.; discus- 
sion to follow the Report. 3d. Report; Study of the 
Languages, by I. N. Gregory, of Lehigh co.; discussion 
to follow the Report. 


2d. 


AFTERNOON, 2 o’clock.—4th. Essay by Maggie B. Jack- | 
5th. Address by Prof. E. L. Youmans, | 


son, Chester co. 
N. Y. Subject*— 

Eveninge, 8 o’clock.—6th. Address by Prof. E. L. You- 
mans, continued. ‘7th. Miscellaneous business. 

Tuurspay, A. M., 8} o’clock.—I1st. Election of Offi- 
cers and Report of Executive Committee. 
Mary McCord, of Mifflin co. 3d. Report; How to teach 
the English Language to German children, by a Teacher 
of Lebanon co. (Expected.) 4th. Discussion upon the 
subject. 5th. Discussion. Subject; Age of pupils for 
admission into school. 

AFTERNOON, 2 0’clock.—6th. Address by Edgar Cowan, 
Esq., Greensburg. 7th. General business. 

EvENING, 8 o’clock.—8th. Social Meeting. Brief Ad- 
dresses by persons from abroad and others. 

The teachers and friends of education of Greensburg 
and Westmoreland county, extend to us a hearty welcome. 
Accompanying this, will be found a letter from the former 
County Superintendent, containing the invitation to meet 
at Greensburg. Preparations are now in progress in that 
county, we learn, for making our stay with them both 
profitable and agreeable. Letters received from the west- 
ern part of the State, give evidences that a large repre- 
sentation will meet us. We trust that a permanent union 





*We have not announced the subject of Prof. Youmans’ 
Address, because it has not been received. It is most 


likely that he will give “‘ The Chemistry of the Sunbeam,” 
as this topic was suggested to him. 





Discussion.— | 


2d. Essay by} 


of the teachers of this State may be effeeted at our next 
annual gathering, and that the intervening mountains 
may no longer separate us. The facilities for getting to- 
gether, from all parts of the State, are so great now, that 
our yearly meetings ought to be large and interesting.— 
The increasing interests manifested in our glorious com- 
mon school cause, ought to awaken every true teacher to 
a sense of duty in this matter. The standard of teaching 
can never be raised, nor can the business of teaching take 
rank among the professions, until the Teachers themselves 
take hold of the work. There must be a union of feeling 
and action. Teachers must know each other better; a 
| freer interchange of sentiment is needed. Our State 
Association affords opportunities for the accomplishing of 
these. Every Teacher who attends these meetings feels 
like ** magnifying his office ;? he is inspired with a new 
zeal; he redoubles his efforts for improvement. In short, 
he feels better for attending the Association, and is better. 
And why? Because he has measured himself by others. 
| Several prominent educators from other States have sig- 
'nified their intentions to attend this meeting. The pre- 
sent state officers in the School Department, as well as 
| the ex-officials, are expected to be in attendance. 

Arrangements have just been completed with the Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad, and with several other of the 
prominent roads (we are not now able to give the names 
of others,) by which a reduction of half fare will be made 
to those attending the Association. Tickets will be sold 
| for that purpose along the lines of the roads at all lead- 
ing points of connection, on the 5th, 6th and 7th of Aug., 
and they will be good for the entire week. 

It is confidently hoped that every County Superinten- 
dent in the State will meet with us. Let these gatherings 
be composed of all who feel any interest in the elevation 
of the Teachers’ profession. 

Will newspapers please copy, or notice the time and 

F. A. ALLEN, 
Chairman of Ex, Com. 


| place of meeting ? 
| West Chester, June 29, 1860. 





| To the President and Members of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association. 

In behalf of the teachers and friends of education in 
Westmoreland county, I respectfully invite you to hold 
the next annual meeting of the Association at Greensburg, 
| the county seat of Westmoreland. This place is located 
directly on the Pennsylvania R. R., midway between the 
Allegheny mountains and Pittsburg, and therefore very 
convenient of access from the eastern, as well as western, 
part of the State. This large county contains a body of 
teachers and friends of education second to none in the 
State, in energy and public spirit : and they, as well as the 
people of Greensburg will extend to the Association, @ 
most cordial and hearty welcome, and will exert them- 
selves to make the visit pleasant and profitable to its mem- 
bers. The place has a population of over two thousand, 
and the new Court House, which is one of the finest and 
largest in the State, contains a room that will comfortably 
seat fifteen hundred people. 














A session of this Association, at that place, would have 
a good effect upon the county, and greatly strengthen 
and encourage the friends and stimulate the healthful 
operations of the Common School system. It would, be- 
sides, renew the spirit of fraternal concord between the 
eastern and western parts of the State, and tend to main- 
tain the unity and harmonious efficiency of the education- 
al operations of the Commonwealth. My official engage- 
ments at home are such, that I cannot remain until the 
close of this meeting, and I therefore leave this written 
invitation, instead of making it verbally in person; but 
I hope the considerations that have been presented may 
be allowed to have their due weight, in determining the 
place of the next meeting. With my best wishes for the 
prosperity of the Association and the glorious cause which 
it represents, I remain, yours most respectfully, 
J. R. McAresr, 
Co. Supt., Westmoreland co. 
West Chester, Aug. 4th, 1859. 


The Executive Committee of the Westmoreland County 
Teachers’ Institute, have already taken the matter in 
hand, and appointed a local committee to provide accom- 
modations in Greensburg, consisting of Messrs. W. A. 
Graham, Jacob Beaumont, Jacob Smith, A. M. Fulton and 
A. G. Marsh. 





THE NEW VOLUME. 

This is the first number of the Ninta Vo.tume; 
and, on the whole, it may be taken as a specimen of 
what the reader is to expect in the rest. There is 
less editorial matter than usual, but this may not be 
considered a very great defect ; while the larger pro 
portion, (about four-fifths) of the other conterts is 
original, and sufficiently varied to suit all likings. 

We would especially ask attention to the abl 
articles on most of the Common School branches, 
with which we have been favored and which are 
promised to be continued. Thus the writers will have 
cular 
course in their remarks, and the reader of profiting 


an opportunity of pursuing a somewhat re 


It is not, 
however, intended that these shall exclude different 


by a methodical discussion of each branch. 
contributors on the same topics. On the contrary, 
articles from other friends will be welcome and are 
invited ; and the more especially, if they present 
different views and modes. Not that we desire con 


troversy ; but profitable discussion can only be 
effected by the statement of all the theories and argu- 
ments that bear on the subject. 

The mode long contemplated of conducting the 
official department of the Journal, is now also before 
the reader and will be continued. We are glad to 
learn that it is satisfactory. 

These two portions,—the “ practical” for the 
‘ official” for the school officer 
will hereafter constitute the greater part, though 
they will not monopolize the whole, of the Journal’s 


contents. 


teacher, and the 


Other matter will be inserted as occasion 
may require, but these will be its main features. 
MEETING OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 

It is scarcely necessary to add any thing to the 
eall of the Executive Committee of this body. It is 
to be hoped that their appeal will rouse out the 
strength of the teachers of the State. Nay, it is 
and should be expected. The members of the profes- 
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sion in the east, who have had the meetings so often 


amongst themselves, should now, out of duty as well 
as courtesy, visit their friend r the mountains in 
large numbers ; wh western t hers should be pre 
ent, en masse, to do the honors to those who are 
comparatively strangers to that growing portion of 
our great comm vealth 

It is true that in no essential element are the school 


system and the teacher’s pr in Pennsylvania, 


second to any in the Union But, it is also true, that 


both are still, if not in a formative, yet in what may 


he called an uncondensed state; and that both will 


for years, require the suggestive and restraining wis- 
dom of that associated teaching mind and experienc 
that have already effected so much. 

It is just at this period,—which may be called the 
in the educational field, 


long winter of glo 


opening harvest after the 
spring,—when all is hope 


and pr mise of fi uition.- 
that the laborers 


hould be 


work before 


ollected and inspired 


with zeal for the them. This is one 
office of the association ; and he can scarcely be call- 
ed worthy of the vocation, who, with time and means 
to attend, absent mself from this roll call of honor 


and duty. 


TWELFTH NORMAL DISTRICT. 
PROFESSOR JAM Tompson, formerly of Pitts- 
tly of Wilmington, Del., has ac 
Normal School at 
first term, under his 


burg and morer 
cepted the Principalship of the 
Edinboro in Erie e unty The 
on the 12th of August, and it 


expected that the Institution will be ready, with 


care, 1s to commence 


to de- 
Normal School of the 


composed of the counties of Law- 


all the necessary ildings and appliances, 
mand recognition, as the State 
Twelfth District 
rence, Mercer, Venango, Crawford and Erie,) within 


} 
+ 


the present year. This is most cheering news; and 


with proper care and energy on the part of the Trus 
school 


and accomplished principal. 


tees, we prophesy abundant success for the 


under its learned, able 


SPELLING OF GERMAN PROPER NAMES. 
In the proceedings of the Franklin County Edu- 


) 


cational Association in the June number, the name 


of a respectable teacher, Mr. H. Omwake, was spell- 
ed Amwake. Th 


aused by the fa 


was the work of the printer and 


that, in this county, the name is 


in some cases spelled with an A But are not both 
modes wrong? Is not the true german name, Am- 
weg? So we are informed; and though not desiring 
to interfere w the “reserved right” which every 
|man possesses to spell his own name as_ he chooses, 
yet, as a matter of correct taste, it strikes us that the 
good old German orthography is the best. Certain 
ly if ours were of that class, we would not soften a 


consonant 


nor alter a vowel under any consideration. 
But we cheerfully make the correction, demanded by 


the Secretary of Franklin Association 


ym and the tedious uncertainty of 
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PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. |often produce their opposites. The Visitor, instead 

This State, if not distinguished by the high rank, | of becoming plain and grave in garb by its advent 
has been in the past somewhat remarkable for the|to the “ Quaker City,” is now one of the most gau- 
number, of her attempts to promote the cause of |dy and ornamented prints (in the way of pictures) 
education, by the agency of periodicals exclusively | we meet. Of course this will be no objection to the 
devoted to the subject. It would be instructive as young folk. Its reading matter is various and 
well as interesting to compile a list of those that have | amusing, and imbued with sound moral principle. 
“played their brief parts” in this portion of the|4. “I Witt Try.” A Magazine for Boys & Girls 
life’s drama of our State.—so brief that “ their} going to school. J. S. Hostetter, Editor and Pro- 
exits and their entrances ” may generally be written praeier. 5 onthly. + eas om bari " 
‘ seated i ns Te | cents a year. Now at No. 3, vol. 2. Published 
in the same line ;—but our concern is, at ee | at Mechanicsburg P. O., Cumberland county. 
with the present ; the design being, only to give *| The sterling merit of this little work is equal to 
list of those (other than this Journal) which now | the modesty of its title. It received considerable 
“live and move” and help on the well being of the | improvements on commencing the 2d volume, and 
good cause. | the Editor will be happy to send specimen copies 

Which to begin with? is the question ; but, in| to all who wish to examine for themselves. 
these days of national dissolution (a calamity by | 5, “Tae Epuvcationat Recorp.” Published semi- 





the by, which nobody fears but the politicians whose! monthly. Devoted to Education, the art of 
most dreaded “ dissolution” is only the de-solution| Teaching, Science, the Industrial Pursuits, and 
. Ie , ve Circle. ), L. Sanders, publisher. 8 
of themselves from office,) we shall concede the the Hon oe D. L. S vera, Pamniener.. & 
‘ | three column 4to pages. Commenced June, 

place of honor to: | 1860. Price, $1. Published at Lancaster. 

1, “ Tue Nationan Epvucator; a monthly magizine,| The miscellaneous nature of the objects of this 
devoted to Science, Literature, Morals, and Ge- | 
neral Education, for the use of Teachers, Schools |*~" z= = ‘ 
and Families. Edited and published by R. Cur-| It is too soon yet to judge of its ability to work it 
ry, A.M.” 32 double column 8vo. pages, month- | fruitfully. 

, > . ary > {> © As » . ws te % e ° 
ly, commenced January, 1860. $la year. Pub- l6. Tue Epucator: A journal devoted to the interests 
lished at Pittsburgh. 
This is an able, interesting and valuable work. 

The Editor is a practical Teacher, and the grada- 

ate of one of the colleges of Western Pennsylvania. 


jsemi-monthly, opens up a wide field for usefulness, 


of the young, the advancement and improvement 
of Common Schools and the cause of Education 
and Morality,—published every two weeks, in 
newspaper form, at Quakertown, Bucks county.— 
. é y i Now at No. 7, vol. 1. Rev. A. K. Horn, Editor. 
He is a good writer, with a mind strongly mathe- | Price $1 a year. 

matical in its character. His contributed and se-} This is a useful and interesting paper, filled with 


lected articles are, also, of a highly respectable | well written or selected matter on education and kin- 
elass; and the “ National,” notwithstanding its | dred subjects. 

broad name, has strong claims on home support, 7. Tue Epucationat Heratp & Musica Montaty; 
which we hope it will receive. | devoted to educational intelligence and the inter- 


| ' 
2. “ Tux Epvcator, a monthly Journal, conducted| Sts of schools, teachers and pupils, monthly.— 
Eight pages, large octavo. Published by Smith, 


under the auspices of the Western Pennsylvania | : . . 
Teachers’ Association. Edited by the Rev. Saml. W vodman § Co., at the A merican School Institute, 
Findley.” 32 pages, small 8vo. Monthly. $1 a| 609 ( hestnut DUECet, P hiladelphia. Now at No. 8, 
year. Now at No.4 of vol. 2. Published at| vol. 4. Price we Cease & your. 
Pittsburgh. Like all similar periodicals, a large portion of this 
This is also a valuable and ably conducted pe- |is filled with advertisements. The educational part 


riodical. The Editor is evidently a scholar and a|is well conducted, and every month a piece of music 
pe | ‘ . 
Teacher of considerable practical experience. In | with the notes is given. The musical part seems to 


addition to learned editorials and useful communi-|be valuable. 


| 
ati salarti > j _ g —_— . | — 
cations and selections, it presents, monthly, an 5 ee eer publications 


teresting account of educational doings in the west- 


: . in the State—those, we mean, issued monthly or 
ern part of the State; and merits the hearty sup- f 


oni oft dies aeateuihon quarterly, by Academies and Seminaries. Not hav- 

rt of the profession. Ad jaag . 

P : ; ing a full list of them, they cannot now be noticed ; 
of Sn Ban T caeeesy ' av ac m . , , : 

7 ie snes eats Jaret, eam eevee Be but they are doing a good work in their own sphere. 

* Clark, Editor. -€ n large an eae ' re 

Alexander Clark Editor. 8 four-column large JOTTINGS FR)M THE JOURNALS. 
4to. pages, monthly, at 50 cts. a year. Now at ce er : i Medeoat o 
No. 10, vol. 4. Published by Doughaday, Ham- Cyrus Pierce, lately 0 cheeaaanaiat the founder of the 
mond & Co, 411 Walnut street, Philadelphia. first Normal Schocl in this country, declared in a 
This “ Visitor” called on us, first, we think, from |communication to a friend, “The book to which, 

Cleveland, Ohio; it next reached us from Pitts- {after the Bible, I owe most, is that incomparable 

burgh; and it is now located, (permanently, we| work of George Comb, ‘om the constitution of man,.’” 


hope,) in Philadelphia. It is strange how extremes |—uliinois Teacher. 
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Is, or are. The Illinois Teacher has a labored 
article on the use of is, or are, in mathematical ex- 
pressions. We ought to expect great consistency 
and accuracy in writers of Mathematical Books ; for 
the genius of mathematics is accuracy. But from a 
great number of examples selected from a number of 
prominent text books, it is shown that no regularity 
of expression 1S observed. Stoddard Says, “oa 
how many times 4?” (Intel. Arith. p. 37). “10 is 
2 sevenths of what number?” (p. '62). Ray say 
“two cents from 7 cents J/eaves 5 cents.” p. son |” 
from 10 leaves 3. (p. 109). Robinson says, “ 64 ar. 
how many times 8?” (Intel. Arith. p. 63). 25 is 5 
eighths of what number ?” 


p. 67). Warren Colburn 
says, “8 are how many times 3?” (p. 33). “8 ts 2 
times what number?” (p. 72). In summing up th 
results of his citations, the author concludes, that 
there is no uniformity of usage, but that abstract 
numbers, whethe r fractional or integral, are generally 
used as nouns in the singular number, and take a sin 
gular verb when they are used as nominatives. He 
then argues, that times, in such expressions as, “ 6 
times 8 is (or are) 48,” is used adverdially and not as 
a noun, and decides that we ought to say, “six tim 


eight is forty eight.’ 


Is it correct to say, corporal punishment, or, cor- 
poreal punishment? Corporal punishment. Cor. 
poreal signifies having a body; corporal, relating t 
a body.—Jlll, Teacher. —— 

We learn from the Missouri Educator, that Teach 
ers’ Institutes have been held recently in. several 
counties of that State. This is a sure indication t] 
the spirit of progress is in operation there. When 
ever good Institutes are maintained, then education 
will prosper. We see that Mr. A. B. Putnam 
formerly Superintendent of Montour county, has re 
moved to Missouri to engage in teaching in Iberia 
Miller county We hope that he may be true to his 
calling, and be eminently successful. About on 
hundred and fifty Pennsylvanians have settled in th 


vicinity of Iberia. 


The State Superintendent of North Carolina, in 


his annual | r of instructions to committe 
pointed to examine teachers, urges upon them 


necessity ol making strenuous efforts for the estal 
lishm f graded schools throughout the Stat 


As a first step in accomplishing this result, he a 
vises, that certificates be given to only such teachers 
as are qualified to instruct in all the branches 
good practical education. He recomm 
teachers be examined in presence of the committ 
and patrons of the schools; that a lecture be « 
livered at the time of the examination for t] } 
fit of teacher and citizens ; and that the N. C. Jour 
nal of Education, which is the organ of the School 
Department, should be in the hands of eve ry board 


of examiners. Steps have been taken for the ere: 


tion of a building in each county, f ’ 
use of Common School officers and teachers. 

Mr. Charles A rge has recently delivered a lec- 

re on the “ ‘Teacher of Prussia and the Teacher of 
America,” which contains much useful and amusing 
nformation It hed ir Massachusetts 
| her for J Ch v are some of th 

ts We ma t ning of the German 

P Si ~ R rmatio Individual 
responsibility 1d rig f private judgment, 
reated the demar for knowledge Up to 1740, 
German schools w 3iV burch instituts 
In 1763, Freder he Great, King of Prussia, gave 
a school law to the provin of Silesia From that 
time, civil gover took an active part in the 
cause of educati In 1807, the King of Prussia 
lying prostra t tl] of Napoleon, saw his only 
h n a new } He gave full freedom to the 
development of liberal, religious, patriotic and scien- 
t ideas, and the regeneration of the Prussian 

hools commenced. Henry Pestalozzi was a leading 


Spirit In this reiorn W hen young 


without one 


r the exclusiy 


and liberty lov- 


ing Germany had done her part, in driving off th 
rper, and had } ed her | rulers on their newly 
fortified thrones P rir Metternich de- 
scended grad till, in 1830, it was gently, but 
firmly adju i " ved peopl 
Since 1848 rogress Common School has 
nin ca | I rs and teachers hay 
been impriso1 n l, or exil The 
others who: ? e, have h their ‘‘ harps 
Lt W ) i 1 days wh na 
new em} ol r W pe bul 
lt mpuru train two cla S 
r r wh he regards as 
de N orn ~ s of Massach 
t D ] In this respect 
N . ¥ L, pe S S 
d l S ir h D 
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The Library of the University of Toronto, L. C.,| portion of its columns to the interests of education, 
eontains about 13,000 volumes, The Museum of Na-|the editorship of which has been assumed by B. 
tural History, contains already several large collec-| Frank Ibach of the Strasburg Academy. The Man 
tions ; that of birds amounts to 1,000, including a|heim Sentinel, also, regularly gives a portion of its 
very large proportion of the native birds; and that| paper to an educational department, which is under 
of Botany, 6000 species, among which will also be the direction of Mr. J, J. Cake. 
found most of our native plants. The geological and | 
mineralogical sections of the Museum, contain up-_ 
wards of 6000 specimens, exclusive of a special 
Canadian collection by the provincial geologists.— 
The apparatus of Natural Philosophy are numer- 2 
ous. The number of chemical products is about 2°°oUnt give 
1500, that of minerals used in arts 400.—Journal of re Republican. 

Education for Lower Canada. | Nortnampron OCounty.—The sehools of the 
|borough of Bethlehem, are well spoken of by the 


: apers of the county, and appear to be pressing 
a hard student, a skillful boater, and adventurous | P er Ba PP P oie 
'steadily forward in the path of improvement. The 


renee ; Me sens pg gutairesteiamepieate |Bethlehem Female Seminary recently closed its 
his memory excellent. His great pleasure and re-| 
creation, while at Christ church, was in reading the 
doctrinal discussions to which the Puritan idea had | 
given rise; and the preaching of the new doctrines | 
taught by George Fox, and the threatened restora-| to the High Schools, were made lately and the ques- 
tion of popish usages, led Penn and others into for-| tions as published, present a severe test of acquire- 
eible opposition to the orders of the Court, for which|ment. Perhaps, too many of them are calculated 
they were expelled from the University. For a boy,| merely to elicit the candidate’s knowledge of memo- 
he left Oxford with a profound acquaintance with rized facts and arbitrary rules. The following are 
history and theology. Of languages, he had more |a specimen : 

than an ordinary share. He read the chief writers | Grocraruy.—Questions Prepared by Mr. Ring.— 
of Greece and Italy in their native idioms, and ac- 1. Name those parts of land and water in the west- 
quired a thorough knowledge of French, German, erp hemisphere, which lie in longitude east from 
Dutch and Italian. Later in life, he added to his| Greenwich. 





Luzerne County.—The Teachers’ Association at 
Pittston was characterized by harmony, and sound 
practical educational topics were discussed. W yom- 
ing Seminary appears to be thriving, according to the 
n of it by a correspondent of the Scran- 





William Penn at Oxford. Penn proved at College 


academic year, and the exercises are reported to 
have been highly creditable. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The examinations for admission 


: 9 What c ies of S ‘rica. lie eithe 

stock two or three dialects of the red men.—Journal| 2. What countries of | outh America, lie either 
Ed lon tee Lelwer Canad wholly or partly within the Tropics ? 

of Education for Lower Canada, | 3. Name three places at which the Arctic Ocean 


: ‘is connected with other oceans, and state the method 
HOME NEWS. 


{of communication. 
Berks Covnty.—The commencement exercises of} * An what zones are the following islands : Azo- 
the Reading Hich School hel bei 8 res, Canary, Seghalien, Gallapagos and St. Helena? 
oe ¢ .) as , > y > ISG . ad bs . 1 1 
e eac ing ig n SCHOOL, as Te por ea Dy ne press, 5. 1 hrough what bodies of water would a sl ip 


were marked with much ability, on the part of those | pass in sailing from Cape St. Vincent to Bombay 
6. Give the southern boundary of Michigan 








who participated in them, and the published report | 


. . * weste “ Missouri 

shows the school to be in a very prosperous condi-| baeartepien Missouri, 
: ; * southern N. Carolina 
tion. * western lowa, and 

Crawrorp County.—S. R. Thompson has been | i “ eastern — + < . ae ; 
appointed Superintendent of Crawford county, vice | 7. Name one island in each of the following bodies 
PI . Ps paw be 9 te BP aie vs ae lof water: Hudson’s Bay, Lake Huron, English 
Samuel P. Bates, who resigned to take charge of the|(hannel, Baltic Sea, and the Archipelago east of 


office of Deputy State Superintendent. The com- 
mencement exercises of Allegheny College, shows 
the Institution to be in a prosperous condition. 

Cumpertaxp County.—D. K. Noell, recently 
elected Superintendent, has resigned the office on ac- 
count of ill health. The schools of the borough of 
Carlisle, from the published account, appear to be 
in a healthy and vigorous condition. Irving Female 
College has just closed its academic year with ex- 
aminations, that are said to be creditable to the 
students. 


LaycastER County.—The Good Samaritan, a 
paper published at Strasburg, devotes a large pro- 


Greece. 
8. Where are the following cities: Singapor 
| Benares, Leith, Altona and Lucca? 

9. Where are the following islands: Laffode: 
Rhodes, Lobos, Wellington, and Louisiade ? 

10. Draw a map of the five great Lakes o1 
‘northern boundary of the United States, showing 
itheir relative positions and their method of commu 
nication ? 

Susquenanna County.—B. F. Tewksbury, r 
elected Superintendent of this county, died of pu 
monary disease on the 30th ult. He has left the re 
putation of an active and faithful officer, and is said 
to have hastened his death, by exertion in the duties 
of his office. 
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Hook DMotices. 


Harper’s ScHoot AND Famity Series: by Marcius 
Willison, author of various works on History. 

1. Tue Primer: Introductory to the School and Family 
Readers: 48 pages, 18mo. Beautifully printed and il- 

© lustrated with numerous life-like cuts, 

2. Tue First Reaper—84 pages, large 18mo. Same 

style of execution and illustration. 

THe Seconp ReEavDER—156 pages, 18mo—similarly il- 

lustrated. The seventh part of this volume,—that on 

** Object Lessons,” is of great value. 

4. Tue Turrp READER—264 pages, I8mo. This, in ad- 
dition to stories fromthe Bible and moral lessons, is 
mainly filled with lessons and stories descriptive of the 
various animals and their habits, under the heads Four 
handed, Carnivorous, Hoofed, Gnawing, Pouched and 
Cetaceous animals; all appropriately illustrated. 

5. Tue Fourtu Reaper—360 pages, 18mo. Containing 
lessons and stories on Human Physiology, Ornithology, 
Botany, Natural Philosophy, and sketches from sacred 


w 





History ; made plain to the eye by means of numerous 

prints id diagrams. 

These oks have all been published the present year 
by Har per : Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 
The a ‘ f notes of the titles and contents, sufficient- 
ly i et plan and design, which are admirable. 
To this it need only be added, that all the lessons ars 
based on and calculated to impress, the principles of 
reading, and that a system of elocutionary rules is 
gressive pursued throughout the entire series. The 
will bear examination. 

WarkREN’S ScHoot GroGRAPHIES. 

1. WARREN PRIMARY GEOGRAPiIY: 92 pages, smal 
ito. i istrated with numerous electrotyped maps and 
handsome engravings Price 50 cents 

2. WaRREN’S Common Scuoot Geocrarpnuy: 100 pages 


large 4to, with 27 copper plate maps and numerous fine 


engravings Price $1.00. 


1. WARREN PuysicA1. Grocrarpuy: 92 pages, large 

t with 20 copperplate maps and charts and numer 

engravings. Price $1.25, 

I se works, of which we expressed a favorable opin 

n their first appearance, have fully justified the est 

m then formed, by their great acceptance with the pub 
lie rhe tw ist named have been revised since, and 
the wh ire studiously kept up with the improvements 
in the science. Not the least attractive feature is the 
super ty the paper used and the excellence of their 
Ww e artistic and mechanical execution. They are pub- 


shed by H. Cowperthwait & Co., 609 Chestnut street, Phi- 


} 5. 
E MENT rF Enciise Composition; Grammatical, Rhe 
al, I cal, and Practical; prepared for Academies 
ind s s, by James R. Boyd, A. M., author of Ele 
ents of Logic and other works. 406 pages, large 18 
A. S. Burnes & Burr, New York. 1860. 

his not ere ““pattern book’? to make writers by 
presenting t rem a good model of each style and depart 
ent w g. It is a sound elementary treatise on 
he ect sed on the principles and laws of the lan 
vith exercises under each rule or head ; the whole 

eding, from the beginning of the process of compo 

he highest points of style and logical accuracy. 
It isa v valuable addition to the teacher’s library, as 

4 as the learner’s means of improvement. 

Boox r Borany, by Alphonsa Wood, A. M., 
Parts I, llane Ill. 174 pages,small4to. A. S. Burnes 


& Burr, New York. 1860. 


vision of a portion of the author’s work un- 


e same title, published in 1845; and the whoie is 


be revised and published in the same form. The work 


is a general treatise on Botany, with a Flora of all parts 
of the United States and Canada, according to the natural 
arrangement of De Candolle. We do not profess to be an 
adept in this science others who are qualified to form 
an opinion, speak most favorably of the work. 


SaRrGENT’s Scnoot SerIEs: by Epes Sargent. 


1. STANDARD PRIMER, 72 pages, small 15mo. 


2. SMALLER STANDARD SPELLER, 72 pages, small 18mo, 
3. STANDARD Spt ER, 168 pages, 1S8mo. 

4. STANDARD First READER, 120 pages, 18mo. 

» STANDARD SeEconp | 16 pages, 18mo. 


6. SranDARD TurirpD READER, pages, large 18mo. 
36 pages, large 18mo. 
S. STANDARD Firru READER, 475 pag si 6 


7. STANDARD Fourtuw READER, 


izes 


9. Primary Sra aRD SPEAKER, 160 p., small 18mo. 
10. INTERMEDIATE STANDARD SPEAKER, 432 pp., small 
ismo. 
11. STANDARD § AKER, 55 pages, large 1Smo. 
The Primer, § ers and Readers of this series, are 
hed by J. B. Lippincott & Co., and the Speakers, by 
( s Desilve f J adelphia, and are highly credi 
tuble specimens of k-making, in a mechanical point of 
w. The P " stand Second Readers, and Pri 
y Speakers, a f f shed with numerous engra 
vings; a! he | f the whole series is good. The 
select sin the 3 e beautiful, elevating and mo- 
I \ S| h g it to the incul 
1 of ‘ f ry i ples In the Speak 
W ef 7 variety of new pieces, than we 
ive met with « re Most of them, too, are short, 
i theref t y school use; and the great 
variety pres t sa ce to suit every taste.— 
In fact. we vit} better selection of pieces 
p mat . 3, than those of Mr. Sargent, and 
in cordially « é t 1 to fav ible attention. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, .tLy, 1860. 


OFFICERS OF THE COMMON SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 





Too. H. Burt : Superintendent Common Schools 
SAMUE P. B i Deputy Supt ” “ 
James G. Sam E Warrant Cle 

Wi ram D. |} s Recording ( 

PacoR A. SPOFF Messenger. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 





N IN ¢ MMISION. 
Countv. \ e of Supt. Post Office Salary. 
Adams, . ] » ( t s New Oxford, 500 
a llegheny. 4. T. Douthett Pittsburg, .......1000 
Ar stl gf, . 
Beaver C. Carothers, . Frankfort Springs 500 
Bedford, ( Sigafoos Bedford Boro., 500 
Berks, J. 8. } entrout,. Reading, .«.**1000 
Bla M hel H laysburg, 600 
B rd, ( 3s. R. Cot ,- Lowanda,... . - 100 
Bu ks. S Ss. Ove t. r rdenville, ROD 
Butler. Eugene Ferrero,. Butler, SU 
( am ° — 
Car ; Thos. L. Foster,.M h Chunk, 400 
Centre. i s. H ehan,. Boalsburg, 500 
ter. W. W. W f,West Chester,. . . 1006 
. . } McGona S tonville, 500 
Clearfield. 3 B vall, Clea eld Boro., 578 
Clinton, e H. Berry,.. Mill Hall, -- 600 
Co 4 vis ADI i I street,. 400 
Crawford, 8. R. Thompson, . Meadville, 600 
Da bin. D. | ram..Har v, 550 
Delawa ( W.D ( r 800 
, R.Ea K sey, 100 
} é W.S oe ‘ eld 4 R., 801 
Fa\ ette, } y ‘ 3 Br VI sville, . 500 
<ee . 
Franklin, .......P. M. Shoemaker, Upper Strasburg,. 600 
k mn, W A. Gray Speersville, ee 500 
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Officers. Name of Supt. Post Office. en 
Greene, .John A. Gordon,. Waynesburg, 350 
Huntingdon, . Robert “Mc Devitt, Huntingdon, .... 600 
Indiana, ........ Sam]. P. Bollman, Indiana, ........ 500 
Jefferson, .......Saml. McElhose,. Brookville,...... 550 
Juniata,.........John B. Porter,..Oakland Mills, .. 500 
Lancaster, ...... David Evans,.... Lancaster, ...... 1250 
Lawrence, ...... S. Morrison, ....New Castle, . 500 
Lebanon, ....... Henry Houck,...Lebanon, ....... 760 
Lehigh, ......... Tilghman Good,.. Allentown, ..... 500 
Luserne,.....: .Abel Marcy, .... Wyoming, ...... 800 
Lycoming, ...... Hugh Castles,...Hughesville, .... 800 
McKean, ....... Warren Cowles,.Smethport, ...... 450 
ee J. A. McCandless, Mercer, ........ 500 
| ere Azariah Smith,.. Lewistown, 600 
Monroe, ........ Chas. S. Detrick, . Stroudsburg, 566 
Montgomery,....R. Cruikshank,.. Pottstown, ...... 950 
Montour, ....... Wm. R. Butler,.. Danville, ....... 500 
Northampton, ...* 

Northumberland,.Jacob Ulp, ...... Northumberland,. 557 
sy EET Lewis B. Kerr,..Landisburg, ..... 400 
PR ocvun creda . 

ee or Seth Lewis, ..... Lo Sees 500 
Schuylkill, ...... J. K. Krewson,. . Minersville, 1000 
Cg Ae re Sam]. Alleman,.. Middleburg, 400 
Somerset, ....... Jos. J. Stutzman,.Somerset, ....... 500 
Sullivan,...... .H. Armstrong,...Dushore,........ 300 
Fels + condpaeae Hiram C. Johns,. Mainsburg,...... 900 
Ser Arty: D. Heckendom... New Berlin,..... 500 
Venango, ....... Charles H. Dale,. Franklin, .. 600 
Washington, ....I. H. Longdon,.. Monongahela, 800 
.. , See W. F. Dalrymple, Pittsfield, .. 600 
Wayne,..... .Elias O. Ward,.. Bethany Boro.,.. 700 
Westmoreland, ..Samuel S. Jack,.. Pleasant Unity,.. 80 
Wyoming,....... Jacob De Witt,...Tunkhannock, 500 
Wf Bios carn A. R. Blair. » ROTM... «Fs ads p54 1000 


* Not yet commissioned. 
RESIGNED. 
B. F. Tewxssury, of Susquehanna. Resigned June 
29. Died June 30, 1860. 
D. K. Noeut, of Cumberland. 


TO THE DIRECTORS, TEACHERS AND CO. SUPER-| 
INTENDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


On resuming official relation with the common school 


Bh reys sat July 4, 1860. 


system of the State, after over twenty-one years of re-| 


tirement from it, many thoughts and retrospections that 


it might be interesting to present, suggest themselves.— 


But the condition of the vast interest committed to our com- | 
The time de- | 

‘ ; ° 
Hence, the object of this brief ad- | 


mon care, admits no longer of mere words. 
mands vigorous action. 
dress is, to attempt to indicate what is now to be done, 
and how it is to be done. 

The experience of the past, the condition and means o 
the present, and the imperative demands of the future, 
if we study and comprehend them all rightly, show that 
our common work is: 

1. To elevate and establish the profession of teaching. 

2. To classify studies and grade the schools. 

3. To systematize and render efficient the local visita- 
tion. 


It may be asserted that other work, equally essential, is | 


to be attended to;—such as the improvement of school 


houses and furniture, the introduction of uniform books | 


and of proper apparatus, and the more just compensa- 
tion of teachers. But, while this is toa certain extent 
admitted, it is believed that the improvements first enu- 
merated will produce all the rest. 


er will not long exercise his vocation without good books 


he competent teach- 
and fitting apparatus; the improved and properly graded 
school must soon have a proper house; and the result of 
good teaching, in commodious school houses with all pro- | 


per appliances, will eventually obtain from public senti- 
ment a just compensation for these results, of which the 
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And wherever any or all of 
these are absent, the faithful and regular visitation and 
teporting of the actual condition of the schools, will draw 
continually such official and public attention to their short- 
comings and failures, as must speedily produce a reform. 

That these are the three chief points for attention and 
improvement, the complaint of every school officer estab- 
lishes : 


teacher is the main source. 


‘* If we only had a supply of good Teachers,” says 
the Director, “‘ houses and furniture, books and appara- 
tus could easily be procured. It would then be a pleasure 
to visit and manage the schools.”’ * If the Directors would 
but adopt a regular order of studies and grade the schools, 
so as to enable ue to show to the community results some- 
the cost and labor of the 


what commensurate with sys- 


tem,” rejoins the County Superintendent, “‘ this apathy in 
regard to the schools, which is worse than open opposi- 
“ec if 


Directors and parents could be induced to come frequent- 


| tion, would soon be converted into active support.” 


ly and see our wants and their injurious effect upon the 
school, our house would soon be improved, our books ren- 
dered uniform, and proper furniture and apparatus be pro- 
vided ;—our hands would be strengthened and our hearts 
cheered,” adds the almost despairing Teacher 

Beyond question, then, these are the true elements of 


success: The good Teacher, in the graded school, regularly 
inspected. 

Providentially, and after the quarter of a century of ex- 
pectation, the means of effecting each and al! of these ends 
are within our reach. 

| Our state system of Normal Schools has stood the test 
| of the most adverse times, and the ordeal of very genera] 
It 


| rapidly, as the law which imposes slow maturity upon 


| doubt of its practicability. is going into operation as 
| vast designs, could be hoped to admit. With proper effort 
lon the part of the friends of our great State system of 
| public instruction, the end of the 


ensuing three years, 


will see four of these institutions in active operation, 
'sending fourth their hundreds of well qualified laborers, 
to the broad harvest before them. In the meantime, Dis- 


trict and County Institutes, and private professional In- 


stitutions, will be adding to the corps, from every quar- 
ter; and the end of the period just named, will see the 
temporary expedient of a professional certificate the ex- 
ception, instead of being as now, the general rule of pro- 
fessional acquirement. 


The proper regulation of the studies and the grading of 
the schools forms a want, the very knowledge of the exist- 
ence of which, will correct itself. As soon as parents 
find, that there are in the schools, or that it is within the 
power of the Directors to procure them, Teachers qualifi- 
which 
de- 


Directors will then discover 


ed to impart those higher branches of knowledge 
the advancing civilization and refinement of the age 
mand, they will ave them. 


' " 5 . 
that they have always possessed the power to effect this 


crowning work of their office; and, at length, having the 


|competent instructors, they will accomplish it. Thus will 
be completed the great popular, economica! and moralizing 
| measure of the system,—that of grading the schools ;—po- 
pular, because it will render them useful to and commen- 
|surate with the wants of all; economical, because it will 
| bring instruction in the higher branches to ¢ach parents 
door, and thus save the expense of the distan 


because it will retain the youth of the 


t boarding 
school ; moralizing. 
land longer within the parent’s control, and tLe restraining 


‘and safe influences of home, than the preseut uunatural 
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system of remova] from both these best means of moral |local Directors or their ag 


culture permits. f the Teacher by the 














and the official Inspection 


er. It is true, that the 





It often happens, in this world, that great events spring |one cannot be pe ned, witl t, to some extent, em- 
from slight or disregarded causes. It is also unquestion-| bracing the other. St the duties are performed witl 
able that ends depend on means. Hence, though the re-/| different ends in view the obiec f directorial visitation 
sults just briefly alluded to are the great objects to be at- | being to inform the Board of the general condition of the 
tained, yet the mode of their attainment is prior in time | secs is to cc t of se, number of pils, rerular- 
if less in value and degree. In this point of view, the Re- | jty attendance. s ess of teacher rogress and 
gular and Efficient Visitation of the schools assumes the |, ‘t of s ars that of Ins f to inform the 
front rank ; and its instant adoption and regular opera-| professional and off examin¢ the practical fitness 
tion are of the most pressing exigency. In fact, this is f the Teacher. and ces failure in the profes 
the true starting point. If any improvement in matter is | 5 il duties his off it s ess may be recog- 
to be effected, the first step is a careful and scientific sur- | nize und fa re ect ex ed from the scl 
vey. So with the social relations. The wants to be! Hi e it is, that in seeking t rT ve nd render general 
supplied and the failings to be corrected, must be ascer- | the svstem of District visitation tention is entertair 
tained before they can be remedied. Beyond question, | ed Dy g or re g ecessary the highest cour 
therefore, the best expenditure of money, to a reasonable | ty offic On the ¢ ary, when the time shall come that 
extent, that can be made in any district, is that paid to | wij] see the s« e of e but Teachers with 
the District Secretary,—he being the best informed men profess ul cert tes from r Normal Schools. and 
ber of the Board in school affairs,—for the frequent and | conse juently when the ( ty Supe tendent shall be 
regular visitation of the schools, and for his re port to the elieved f ft exa i ers and wher 
Board of the condition and progress. An honest and |the « 35 arly visite y the District Sec- 

, i ‘ ’ " , . na " 
intelligent and systematic supervision of this kind, regu- | reta will the y f visiting the 
larly reported, cannot exist one year without improve- |. . the d . e Te , rise int 

ant. is ” aon w yy » of which. the cost , 
ment, in « parison with the value of which, the cost of | ; er al “se The the County Super 

1 he worth yf ompe ai ; ‘ 1] 
it Wil ] ly i comparison. ndent, selfalea ex] ence eacher, Will be 

It will at o1 make known in all its startling m } " } ‘ " ' 

e head « ~ ind his visits 
tude, ar press home to the mind and cons ce f e Te _ ly and by the 
every Director, the true nature of the responsibility rest- D 
ing upon the Board, and induce the adoption of those : a . . 

| | sVvs é é 8S his Tt Y spnere ar 
measures of reform which have only to be commenced tc 
t e eXa é t r V eve ped 
render their npletion and success certain. , 
ye pla ey stake Let 
This thou, east in ultimate importance is, beyond a 
. Ww \ s yT e prese t ¢ De 
question, the st in its pressing claims yr rectors 
i t ‘ ~ +} ( Sur nt ne ; the Direct rs ‘ 
who ar epositories of the chief powers of the sys - 
. S } ¢ ! sh that term by 
tem, and is the most promising of instant improvement 
' the ¢ nly in desig 
It is accord y most respectfully, and with the clea 
es é t xert S t 
convict ] is the n t efficient agent « t é 
x | 1. BURROWES 
ment first w each, urged upon the attention of | 
rectors lo « e them to carry int pera n, wit 
‘ Z AN E gs 7 I E R 
as iittie y and p cation as | 3s € and 
' 2 Our N tinue t be se 
‘ 1 F We t wl} Stat , n of diet ; 
awuni over the whole ate pian I r y § Dis ‘ Secretaries 7— 
visitat r rting Wi shortiy U re ired a lf V Dis 

hed tos Dist ts as shall adopt the sugges 4 5 It w t es r t No State 

I t i 3 the State, space « vi tsa bi f y ’ ' ‘ r it 
greet y q gt thers exe e the S : 

2 Q V four n 
trative | N ) 11 the machine f yste k s ses eal rmay 
they are ving principle. Not Vv ur ; f Ge 1 part to Eng 

nd 3tot 
5 . é I t ot e 
pend the s 3 of the schools and the best eres f H F 
the rising é n, but to the indire g l 

\ EF i S . nths ( ng 

vading ( is bec and must be Fe a 
ses t t all be exclu 
sure ed the improvement of the syste 

vely p t ti ven tft Ge 
less tha é wn | ssion Hence eir ! 
0-opera ! g up per inent N s , a 

a - f as t 
1 susta a trict institute i ‘ . . 
¢ W W S ¢€ € ex 
the i Vv r the schools. by class ! la 
y | I ‘ y t ‘ sik O4 ng 
t f ¢ ] y go re liar Vis i Ss re 
sa 3 B Dire sto dete 
h as l LD heir efforts a l I c 1 

ne if lbet have 

past are erst iand appreciate dw e aide ‘ 
, Teache unguages 
ali the | v f this Department in the future. } 
County Superintendents are fully aware, that their tw 
’ " ate I est é I I fliculty 
primary official duties are, the examination of the Te 
bu s seen t east en iSSII expedient 
ers previous to employment, and their inspection whils 
in the discharge of their professional duties. But it has QuE , Direc s to admit ne 
: er 12 years e into their ** summer schools, 
.Y + ‘ " > oo ] ; | . 7 
not, heretofore, been sufficiently understood, that there is . e under 9 winter sc! s ?—Corsica Dis- 
a wide difference between the visitation of a school by 3 ‘trict, Jefferson « 





cer 
me 


me 
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Answer: Directors have the right to ‘‘ establish schools | 
of different grades, and to determine into which each 
pupil shall be admitted’’—Sec. 23, Act of 1854.—par. 9. 
The arrangement in Corsica District, though not exactly 
the grading designed by the law, is still within its mean- 
ing, inasmuch as the summer schools are for the less and 
the winter for the more advanced pupils. The practice is 
therefore legal ; but probably scholarship would be a bet- 
ter test for admission, than mere age. 

31. Question: The Board have agreed to purchase a 
lot at the most suitable point for a school house; but 
there is a judgment which includes it with other real es- 
tate. How shall a good title be made?—Earl District, 
Lancaster co. 

Answer: Only by the judgment creditor releasing the 
lot from the lien of his judgment. 

32. Question: Can a Board of Directors be compelled 
to make a fence, between a lot attached to a school and 
improved property adjoining ; or can they throw open the 
lot, and thus compel the next owner to make the whole 
fence 7?—Orange District, Columbia co. 


Answer: In this respect, Directors are subject to the 
same rules and liabilities as other owners of real estate, 
and can be compelled, by the same process of law, to make 
Good taste and 
duty to the rising generation also require this. The prac- 
tice of exposing the property of a neighbor to the depra- 
dations of thoughtless children, is as injurious to the 
habits and morals of youth as it is violative of law. 


and keep up their portion of line fence. 


33. Question: Is the graduate of an Institution which 
is noW a recognized State Normal School,and who received 
his diploma before that recognition, exempt from exami- 
nation by a County Superintendent ?— Teacher in Bucks co. 

Answer. Heis not. The Institution having no State 
authority before its official and formal recognition, its gra- 
duate, however respectable in acquirement, has no priv- 
ilege or exemption beyond the graduate of any other pri- 


vate school or institution. 


34. Question: Are Teachers who hold the permanent 
certificate, obliged to be re-examined annually ?—E. Nant- 
meal District, Chester co. 

AnsweER: The permanent certificate is for life, in the 
county in which it was issued, unless annulled for mis- 
conduct or incompetency ; and the holder is not subject to 
further examination, except when called on to teach oth- 
er and higher branches than those stated in his certificate. | 
Directors have no power to exact a re-examination, in the 
same branches, from the holders of permanent certificates. 

35. Questi@n: Has a Teacher any claim to a school 
because he taught it the year before ?—Same District. 

Answer: No legal claim. When a Teacher is to be 
employed, the former incumbent stands on the same level, 
as to legal right, with all otherapplicants. Butif he was 
a good and successful teacher, the interests of the school 
would probably be promoted by giving the old Teacher 
the preference over all others of only equal qualifica- 
tions. 

36. Question: Is the collector of county rates and 
levies in a district, compellable to collect the schoo] tax, 
if no one else will accept ?—Summitville District, Cambria 
CO. 

ANSWER: He is not, but he may accept the appoint- 
ment if he chose. 


37. Question: If the collector of county rates be ap- 
pointed collector of school tax, must he give a bond to 
the school board, or will he and his sureties be liable to 
the Board under the bond given to the county commis- | 
sioners ?—Same District. 


;cheapen the plan of the building. 
templates neither of these results,—neither t 


lon the powers of Directors in reference to ‘* Bu 
| Tax’? in the Oct. number of this Journal, 1855, page 99. 


ANSWER: He must give a new bond to the Board, under 


'the 32d section of the school law of *854. His bond to 


the county creates no liability to the school directors, if 
he collect the school tax without bond to the Board. 


38 Question: Is the constable of the district compel- 
lable to collect the school tax, if no one else accept the 
office ?— Same District. 

ANSWER: He is, under the penality of $50 for every 

a0 


awe 


refusal, by sec. 


39. Question: Do the constable and his sureties be- 
come liable to the School] Board, under his official bond as 
constable, for default in the collection of the school tax? 
—Same District. 

The constable’s bond is ‘*‘in the 


ANSWER: They do. 


name of the commonwealth, with condition for the just 


and faithful discharge by the said constable, of the duties 
of his office ; and such bond shall be in trust for the use 
and benefit of all persons who may sustain injury from 
him in his official capacity, by reason of neglect of duty.’’ 
See sec. 112, act of 15 April, 1834, pamphlet laws of 1834, 
page 556. And in the event of no one else being willing 
to collect the schoo] tax, it is, beyond question, one ‘‘ of 
to do it; other- 


5 


the duties of his [the constable’s] office’ 
wise the schools of the District might be closed for want 


of a collector,—a state of things never contemplated by 





the legislature and not to be supposed possible. 


Is it lawful for a School Board to levy and 
tax, to form a fund to defray the ex- 


40. QUEsT.: 
collect ** building’’ 


| pense of building a school house to be erected the next or 


some subsequent year.—Milesburg District, Centre county. 


ANSWER: Itis. Toconfine the ‘* building” tax to the 
year in which the house is actually erected, would com- 
pel Directors desiring to erect a building of any consider- 
able size, to impose both for schoo] and building purposes, 
the maximum tax allowed by law, which is 25 mills on the 
to the size 


The 


dollar; or, either diminish or injuriously 


School Law con- 


he )Si- 


my 
tion of an oppressive tax, nor the erection of an inferior 


or inadequate building. To avoid both, it permits Direc- 


tors gradually to accumulate a fund sufficient for the 
erection of such building as the District requires, in the 
exercise of the same sound discretion that would guide in- 
dividuals in similar cases, and in the same manner in 
which County Commissioners may accumulate funds fol 
the erection of Court Houses and Prisons, by an ad on 


to the county rates, years before the work is commenced. 

The collection of a building tax before the work is com- 
menced, or even the ground purchased, is therefore legal, 
To render it so, reso- 


f the 


but the proceeding must be regular. 
lutions should be adopted and put on the minutes 


Board,—1. That the proposed building, or buildings, is 
required, and will be erected when funds are raised ; 2 
That a certain sum will be required for the purpose; and 


3 that a certain portion of that sum shall be raised by tax 
for that When 


the present year, and set apart purpose. 


any portion of the tax thus collected, comes int 
Treasury, it should be sacredly retained for the purpose 
for which it was assessed, and not applied to any other. 


See the able opinion of Judge Smyser, of Bucks county, 


lding 


41. Question: If property belonging to non-resident 
taxables, give less than one dollar of school tax by the 
regular rate of the District, is it legal to raise that tax to 
one dollar ?—Hempfield Dt., Mercer co. 

It it is only the tax on “ single 


ANSWER: is not. 
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system of removal] from both these best means of moral |local Directors or their agent, and the official Inspection An 
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. up! 
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, The 
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Answer: Directors have the right to “‘establishschools|} ANswer: He mustgivea new bond to the Board, under 


of different grades, and to determine into which each 
pupil shall be admitted’—Sec. 23, Act of 1854.—par. 9. 
The arrangement in Corsica District, though not exactly 
the grading designed by the law, is still within its mean- 
ing, inasmuch as the summer schools are for the less and 
the winter for the more advanced pupils. The practice is 
therefore legal ; but probably scholarship would be a bet- 
ter test for admission, than mere age. 

31. Question: The Board have agreed to purchase a 
lot at the most suitable point for a school house; but 
there is a judgment which includes it with other real es- 
tate. How shall a good title be made?—Earl District, 


Lancaster co. 
AnsweER: Only by the judgment creditor releasing the 


lot from the lien of his judgment. 


32. Question: Can a Board of Directors be compelled 
to make a fence, between a lot attached to a school and 
improved property adjoining ; or can they throw open the 
lot, and thus compel the next owner to make the whole 
fence 7?—Orange District, Columbia co. 

Answer: In this respect, Directors are subject to the 
same rules and liabilities as other owners of real estate, 
and can be compelled, by the same process of law, to make 
Good taste and 
The prac- 


and keep up their portion of line fence. 
duty to the rising generation also require this. 
tice of exposing the property of a neighbor to the depra- 
dations of thoughtless children, is as injurious to the 
habits and morals of youth as it is violative of law. 

33. Question: Is the graduate of an Institution which 
is now a recognized State Normal School,and who received 


his diploma before that recognition, exempt from exami- 
nation by a County Superintendent ?—Teacher in Bucks co. 


Answer. Heis not. The Institution having no State 
authority before its official and formal recognition, its gra- 
duate, however respectable in acquirement, has no priv- 
ilege or exemption beyond the graduate of any other pri- 


vate school or institution. 

34. Question: Are Teachers who hold the permanent 
certificate, obliged to be re-examined annually ?—E. Nant- 
meal District, Chester co. 

ANnsweER: The permanent certificate is for life, in the 
county in which it was issued, unless annulled for mis- 
conduct or incompetency ; and the holder is not subject to 
further examination, except when called on to teach oth- 
er and higher branches than those stated in his certificate. 
Directors have no power to exact a re-examination, in the 
game branches, from the holders of permanent certificates. 


35. QuestT1@n: Has a Teacher any claim to a school 
because he taught it the year before ?—Same District. 
When 
employed, the former incumbent stands on the same level, 
But if he was 


Answer: No legal claim. a Teacher is to be 
as to legal right, with all other applicants. 
a good and successful teacher, the interests of the school 
would probably be promoted by giving the old Teacher 
the preference over all others of only equal qualifica- 
tions. 

36. Question: Is the collector of county rates and 
levies in a district, compellable to collect the school tax, 
if no one else will accept !—Summitville District, Cambria 
co. 

Answer: He is not, but he may accept the appoint- 
ment if he chose. 


37. Question: If the collector of county rates be ap- 
pointed collector of school tax, must he give a bond to 
the school board, or will he and his sureties be liable to 
the Board under the bond given to the county commis- | 
sioners?—Same District. 


His bond 
the county creates no liability to the school directors, if 


the 32d section of the school law of *854, to 


he collect the school tax without bond to the Board. 

38 Question: Is the constable of the district compel- 
lable to collect the school tax, if no one else accept the 
office ?— Same District. 

ANSWER: He is, under the penality of $50 for every 
refusal, by sec. 32. 

39. QuEsTion: Do the constable and his sureties be- 
come liable to the School Board, under his official bond as 
constable, for default in the collection of the school tax? 
—Same District. 
the 


ANSWER: They do. The constable’s bond is ‘in 


name of the commonwealth, with condition for the just 
and faithful discharge by the said constable, of the duties 
of his office ; and such bond shall be in trust for the use 
and benefit of all persons who may sustain injury from 
him in his official capacity, by reason of neglect of duty.”’ 
See sec. 112, act of 15 April, 1834, pamphlet laws of 1834, 
page 556. And in the event of no one else being willing 
to collect the schoo] tax, it is, beyond question, one ‘* of 
the duties of his [the constable’s] office’? to do it; other- 
wise the schools of the District might be closed for want 
of a collector,—a state of things never contemplated by 


the legislature and not to be supposed possible. 


Is it lawful for a School Board to levy and 
> tax, to form a fund to dcfray the ex- 


40. QUEST. : 
collect ** building’ 


| pense of building a school house to be erected the next o1 


some subsequent year.—Milesburg District, Centre county. 


AnsweER: Itis. Toconfine the ‘ building” tax to the 
year in which the house is actually erected, would com- 
pel Directors desiring to erect a building of any consider- 
able size, to impose both for schoo] and building purposes, 


the maximum tax allowed by law, which is 25 mills on the 


dollar; or, either to diminish the size or injuriously 
|cheapen the plan of the building. The School Law con- 
templates neither of these results,—neither the imposi- 





tion of an oppressive tax, nor the erection of an inferior 


or inadequate building. To avoid both, it permits Direc- 
tors gradually to accumulate a fund sufficient for the 
erection of such building as the District requires, in the 
exercise of the same sound discretion that would guide in- 
dividuals in similar cases, and in the same manner in 


which County Commissioners may accumulate funds fo! 


an addition 


the erection of Court Houses and Prisons, by 
to the county rates, years before the work is commenced. 
The collection of a building tax before the work is com- 


legal, 


menced, or even the ground purchased, is therefore 
but the proceeding must be regular. To render it so, reso- 


lutions should be adopted and put on the minutes of the 


Board,—1. That the proposed building, or buildings, is 
required, and will be erected when funds are raised ; 2 
That a certain sum will be required for the purpose; and 


3 that a certain portion of that sum shall be raised by tax 


the present year, and set apart for that purpose. When 
any portion of the tax thus collected, comes into the 
Treasury, it should be sacredly retained for the purpose 


for which it was assessed, and not applied to any other 
sucks county, 
to ** Building 


See the able opinion of Judge Smyser, of 


on the 
Tax” in the Oct. number of this Journal, 1858, page 99. 


powers of Directors in reference 


41. Question: If property belonging to non-resident 
taxables, give less than one dollar of schoo] tax by the 
regular rate of the District, is it legal to raise that tax to 
one dollar ?—Hempfield Dt., Mercer co. 

It it is only the tax on “* single 


ANSWER: is not. 
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freemen, over 21 years of age, who jo not 


i follow 
ealling,’’ 





and on ** trades, professions and occupations,” | Ports of County Superintendents ar 


us, . s 
at ‘ ys nding Ist l 
that is "in no case to be less than one dollar.’? All property r — 7 ie Pum 
; , Te} 
‘ 7 ‘ oo arr ; } 
is to be taxed according to the rate of the district whetl » Prof } | 
, ' i . Tess ai Certificate } K. 
er that rate yield more or less than a dolla , and wheth Provisional ( t B 
ilie@ < a : Lilt . , ac 
‘ ‘ f 
it belong to resident or non-resident persons. t. Note Books Seeeen OF 
Tea ers’ M y re rts 
42. Question: Who isa “farmer” in the sense of the 6 
c lav f 4 hich exe : ‘ 
tax. LW 1844, w = h exempts the *“* occupation of farm %. Certificates of four r 5 tea 
ers rom taxation ?—S. Strabane District, Washington co. yea 
S I - ‘ , 7 4 ‘ + | 
ANSWER: It is not for the State Superintendent to de = ane : stricts, f 
ide wh and w 5. Bound D 
cide who is and who is not a farmer in the sense alluded | «¢ +i , ) re 
; ; : € nte i@ | Ss 
to, that being a question for the ordinary courts of justice ’. Blar [ 
, it ‘ . rig . re jis ts 
: : } A ‘ 
to decide; but the safer rule is to exempt only such as District Superint S. 
are expressly designated as ** farmers” in the “ |} ista t a Fow « whe: ' 
7 | . ‘ *. . » 
ed valuation” returned to the Board of Directors. by the 
ri ? . ( tv S ‘ } 
County Commissioners. All others with any “‘t; tee 
. nel : z S Y r itely 
fession or occ ipation”™ written opposite their names, are t 
ct . ' 
be taxed on their occupation. 7 
> t be | W 
13. Question: Is * Laborer” an oc upation ’—Saz 
District ; ' ’ 
ANSWER It is: and is to be taxed $1. unless its via z 7 
atior ithe adjusted valuat i on 2 e tha w f ’ 
y ) 
$1 by t District rate In the atter case, the w ' ' : : 
amount of its valuation is to b taxed y th ra \ 
t the $] ‘ rg 
out t tax ig addex i 
44. QUESTION Are sala sof County Super é f : 
taxa fors 0] purposes 7?—Mill Hall District, C 
ANSWEI | ey a . | ing * salar es or ¢ ts f y é t 
office” ** held under the laws of this comn vealt As 
‘ Or 
such they are liable to State, and conse< ntly to S y 
- i i“ te , * , » | 
tax. t f State 7 
45. Ours ( : & an 
~ & TION: man moves into a District after t} 
schoo] tax duplicate is issued, and sends his children ¢ ANSW I ‘ ] 
the schools,—thus paying notax. Can the Board re ‘ 
Sastion irom him, or collect the portion of tax he paid 4 
the Dis t out of which he came, from that District? ' 
Womelsdurf District, Berks co : 
ANSWEI Neither. ‘ Tuition” for instruction in the |" a! a , : 
Common Schools, and “ rate bills,’ to be | i by t tals F 
ee ‘ 
parent, are unknown to our system, and cannot be re : ' a 
, sa far an « 
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District, be applied to the instruction of his children a ne 
. hor ' . t . . ' 
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merely he purpose of taking advant: ot the s “taal en & ’ 
of ti D ‘ emov 4 to the s H + \ 
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Department shall be arranged, the question, whether there 
is to be a convention of County Superintendents this year, 
will be decided. Till then, communication by letter and 
through this Journal, must supply the place of a general 
meeting and interchange of views. 

48. Question: Should a County Superintendent cor- 
rect erroneous answers during an examination; and 


should he make the examination an occasion for impart-| 
ing instruction to Teachers?—County Superintendent. } 

Answer: There are various courses pursued by Su-| 
perintendents. Some act exclusively as examiners, give | 
neither explanation nor instruction, and do not indi-| 
cate in any way whether an answer is right or wrong.—, 
Some also suffer no question to be asked. 

To a certain extent this course is undoubtedly correct. | 
The time of the examiner should not be wasted in fruitless | 
discussions, and random remarks of candidates or specta- 
tors. Members of the class should be held in their proper, 
place, and should be willing to submit gracefully to a tho-| 
rough questioning. Still, a too arbitrary manner may eith- | 
er be attributed to a mere love of power, or a design to 
conceal the examiner’s own want of knowledge; and an 
examination thus conducted always proves unsatisfactory | 
to directors and spectators present. 

On the other hand, some Superintendents are entirely 
too loose and inefficient in their examinations. One al- 
lows himself to be contradicted, and drawn into fruitless} 
discussions, in which a shrewd talker may make even a| 
worthy and well-educated Superintendent appear to dis- 
advantage before a promiscuous audience. Another occu-| 





pies most of the time in minute explanations which should | 
be reserved for more suitable occasions. Both result 
in excitement, ill feeling and general dissatisfaction. 

In this, as in every other question of power and duty 
there is a just medium. 

An oral examination should not be made too familiar, 
nor should a studied reserve be preserved in relation to 
answers to questions. An examiner should always make 
known whether an answer is right or wrong, and if wrong, 
it will be well to discover if any member of the class can 
give a correct one. This course enables him to bring his 
test questions to the attention of the whole class, and thus 
form a judgment of the scholarship of the members with 
great rapidity. This plan serves to inspire both teachers 
and spectators with confidence in his ability and integrity. 

In case no member of the class can elucidate the point 
under consideration, it may be of advantage for the Super- 
intendent to give an explanation, especially if a general 
principle or some important method of Teaching can be 
thereby briefly illustrated. By occasionally giving a neat, 
plain explanation of a difficult point, one not well under- 
stood by the teachers, he does them a lasting benefit, and 
shows that he feels an interest in having improvement 
made and correct instruction given in the schools. It 
serves also to justify the favorable opinion of Directors 
and parents, as it demonstrates his interest in their wel- 
fare. Any attempt, however, to make a display of learn- 
ing for a selfish purpose should be carefully avoided. 

lt should always be remembered by the Superintendent 
that he is laboring with Teacher and patrons to secure a 
common end ; that the largest and best results will be se- 
cured where there is the most perfect union of feeling and 
action ; that he can better lead those whom he would in- 
fluence than drive them; and that a mild and gentleman- 
ly course, dictated by wisdom and prudence, will in the 





end be crowned by the most complete success. 


49. Question: After being approved by the Depart- 
ment, cannot my annual report for last year be returned 
to me, for publication in the county papers ; in which case 
a printed copy will be sent to the Department, in its stead? 


—County Superintendent. 
| 


ANsweR: It cannot. 


receipt here, the annual report is examined and prepared 


As soon as practicable, after its 


for the press, by the omission of such parts as are only of 
personal ormerely temporary interest; it is then subject 
to immediate call by the State Printer,—those at the head 
of the alphabetical list being already in his hands. It is 
desired and expected to have the State report for last year 
printed and ready for distribution, before the meeting of 
the Legislature; and nothing that might cause delay, can 
be permitted. County Superintendents desiring to publish 
their reports at home, should keep a copy for that pur- 
pose. In fact, that is the more correct and safer course in 
all cases. 


50. Question: What is the duty of a County Super- 
intendent in relation to the annua) reports, and the four 
months certificate, from the Districts ?—New Co. Supt. 

ANSWER: It is to carefully examine every part and 
item of them, and compare them with the school law ; and 
only to accept them when found to be in conformity with 
the law, in all respects. When thus correct, they are to 
be endorsed “‘ approved,’’ with the date of the approval, 
and the name of the County Superintendent added, and 
forwarded to the Department. When defective in any re- 
spect, they are to be returned, at once, to the district 
secretary or president, with a statement of the nature of 
the defect, and a request to have it immediately corrected. 
When thus corrected and returned, they are to be appro- 


ved as above, and transmitted. 


| ; 
51. Question: Are Directors, Superintendents and 
| others writing to the School Department on official busi- 


| ness, to prepay their letters ?—County Superintendent. 


ANSWER: They are not, if the local Post Master will 
accept their letters without, as most do. In that event the 
postage will be paid at Harrisburg, out of a fund appro- 
But in case 
of large packages of documents, County Superintendents 


priated by the Legislature for that purpose. 


are requested to transmit by express, if the cost be con- 
siderably less than by mail; leaving the express charges 
to be paid by the Department. 


52. Question: Are County Superintendents allowed 
for postage, in addition to their salaries ?—Co. Supt. 

Answer: They are not. All letters to them by Direc- 
tors and others, should therefore be prepaid by stamp. 
Secretaries and other Directors communicating with Coun- 
ty Superintendents, should prepay their letters, and charge 
the postage to the District. 

53. 3 

WueEreas, “ The office of County Superiatendent was 
created for educational purposes exclusively and for the 
benefit of the public, not for the personal convenience and 
emolument of the incumbent, or as ** an adjunct” or appen- 
dage, ** to other pursuits and interests, that would arouse 
popular hostility and lessen its influence and accepta- 
bility.”? 

Resolved,” By this Convention of School Directors, as- 
sembled in Bedford, that the County Superintendent, elect, 
be required to devote his whole and entire time and at- 
tention to the duties of the office. 

Resolved, To encourage the County Superintendent, 


BEDFORD COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


elect, in the discharge of his duties, that an adequate sal- 
ary be given him. 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools be requested and authorized by this Convention, to 
withhold the commission of the County Supe:intendent, 
elect, until said County Superintendent, elect, shall give 
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Convention. 


Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing preamble and people, in the 


resolutions be forwarded to the Department of Common 
Schools, at Harrisburg. 


Though this preamble and resolutions were in the 


School Department, they were not seen by the present 


State Superintendent, till after the issue of the commissior 
to the present Superintendent of Bedford. This, how- 
ever, can make no difference in the result; for, it being 
the duty of the officer to ‘*- devote his whole and entire 
time and attention to the duties of office,’ any failure to 
do so, in this, or any other county witha sufficient num- 
ber of schools to occupy all the time of the officer, will 
be regarded as aneglect of duty, and be a cause of re 

moval from office. This explanation is due to the Direc- 
tors of the county; and though it might not have been 
exactly within our power to exact the pledge they de- 
manded, the course proposed to be pursued in all similar 


cases, will, perhaps, be as satisfactory. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


54. Hon. T. H. BuRRowes:—lI desire to consult y 
upon a matter of great importance to the cause « f common 
schoo! education in our county : 

The temporary Normal Schools that I have held in the 
different sections of the county, have all resulted in such 
complete success, and done so much for the improvement 
of our teachers and schools, that a number of our mos 
ene! 1 





‘tic and enterprising friends of education, are very 
anxious to have a permanent Normal School established 
at California, one of the towns of our county; and they 
desire that it shall be carried on in my name, and that I 
shall prepare the course of study, approve the methods of 
instruction, Xe. 
should employ any of my time in the school, exce 
I would not be engaged in school visitations, holdi 
stitutes, or any of my official duties. The school woul 
be placed in the hands of a corps of competent teachers, 
and be conducted by them, subject to my general super 
sion. I would devote the time, only, that I have emp! 
ed heretofore in holding temporary Normal Schools, t 
this Institution. My connection with the school, we 
not interfere, in any way with my official duties. The 
school, if placed on a proper and permanent basis, wou 
tell signally and favorably upon the improvement of our 


Of course, it would not be expecte: 





teachers and schools. . 
Please give the matter your attention, and let me heal 
from you at an early day, and, your advice shall be taken. 
lI. H. LANGpDon, 


June 19, 1860. Co. Supt., Washington county 





Harrisspure, June 23, 1860. 


Dear Str :—Yours of 19th inst., presents a very s¢ 


ous quest , and one which it is somewhat difficult 


Ir mmunity with, say 275 schools, and an avera 
of a it six months teaching, it is not eas I 
nty Superintendent, who devotes his wt 
time to the duties of his office, during the parts of th 
year when these duties require it, can have much time 
left for other purposes. Those duties are: 

Ist. The examination of teachers. This, in forty-two 
districts will occupy at least two months, giving one da) 
to each district. 

2d. The visitations of the schools. I perceive that last 
year, several of your districts had seven months teaching 
and one ten months. Therefore, there were at least eight 
months within which visitation could be attended to. 

Examinations and visitations will hence occupy ten 
months, leaving only two for the preparation of the annual 
report and other home work, connected with the due ad- 
ministration of the office, which have also strong claims. 

I admit that efforts on the part of the County Superin- 
tendent to aid teachers in the business of preparation for 
the duties of their office, are laudable; and, when made 
in the right spirit and in the right way, that he can devote 
his leisure time, if any, to no better purpose. But he is 
always liable to suspicion of personal or improper motives, 
if connected with a permanent institution, iutended to 


him the assurance to comply with the instructions of this| effect this object. Money is necessarily to be paid for its 





benefits ; he becomes implicated in the mind of the 











sus n at least sharing the profits, 
and of thus addi to his income; and if this is done, or 
appears to be done, ina inty requiring all his time for 
other duties, he is damaged and with him the cause is 
damaged, to that ex t, by this state of things. 

Though mt sent necessities tl ase. County 
Superintendents a f loubt, compelled to aid teachers 
in their occasior efi ts for self nprovement, yet it is 
not to be forgotten, that our Pennsylvania system ex- 

essly a ns! s luty to the office. Regular Nor- 
mal Schools and other means f professional education 
are ultimately to be relied on f this purpose. The pro- 
per function of the County Superintendent is, at present, 
to ascertain, by a examination of the teachers and the 
inspection of the s ls, who are and who are not com- 
petent; 1 to le ese primary duties and devote him- 
sé » the siness 4 ng teachers 

These are my general views; and without giving, be- 

se Ido not kr We gl I } local circumstances 
to give. more sp¢ advice, you will be able to gather 
from them what the action of this Department would be 


n the matter, were it necessary to act on it. 
Yours, truly, luo. H. BuRROWEs. 
I. H. Lonepon, Esq., Washington co., Pa. 


rhe publicat this correspondence has been ren- 
dered proper, by the fact, that a meeting of the citizens of 
wi i ¢ as been he nthe subject, and 
ssatistact ex se with the course pursued by Mr. 


Longdon. The proceedings of the meeting having been 


led in the Schoo] Department and published in Washing- 
ton county, the pu ation of the official] letters on the sub- 
ect seems t é ative. Itis | 1 that it will satisfy 


the 1 sct ( f a,as to the propriety of 
the course adopte nd that they will not remit their 
efforts in the t se they have commenced. 
The correspondence may also be interesting and useful in 
ther counties 

eee . 





Communications, 


ORTHOGRAPHY—NO. 1 


The LWwe nty SiX tT s of Line | nglish alphabet, 


! 


to 
= 
~~ 
~~? 
—— 
cary 
—~ 
— 
—? 


are combined m more than a hundred thousand 
words. But of his large number of words, used 


to represent the sum total of science and learning, 


embraced in the English language—and the alpha- 
pet is capable of stly more—a few hundred only, 
ure ever used by the large mass of pupils, or even 


by any one ordinary writer or scholar. ‘I'wo or 


three hundred different words suffice for a single 
non sch xt-book ; and probably many an 


individual never used a much greater number ina 


= 


etime ;—s\ he words necessarily used in 
common speech, or 0 dinary business transactions. 


business, as well 


Of course. ever’ de} irtment o 
s every professio nd branch of science, or litera- 


arity of language.— 


ture, must have its own per 


And in the highest ranges of these, we look for the 
greatest diversity 

The nature of many of the sciences demands a 
Nevertheless, 


very fortunately, we are not obliged to range the 


wide scope in their nomenclature. 


whole extent of this system of words, to learn the 
fundamental principles of Orthography, which un- 


derlie the whole. The scholar who has passed 
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through the “ Primary Speller,” has been over all | But facts and things alone, do not constitute the 
that is necessary, to derive a full knowledge of all |desired knowledge, The general principles to which 
the elementary sounds of a language, and the form | they give foundation, we must know how to deduce 
and structure of its words. A fewhundred mono-jourselves. In this, as in all things, it is best to 
syllables, single and combined, show the philosophy | follow the order of nature. Man did not lay down 
of the whole. There may be no more elements or|certain rules of speech, and say, ‘‘follow these ;” 





different combinations, in a hundred thousand, than 
in a hundred words. 
And here we claim for Orthography a// that per- 


but when a certain degree of advancement had been 
made, the philosopher came to observe what there 
really was, to arrange and classify the facts, and 


tains to words, except the properties they acquire, | t° deduce principles. 
by virtue of their office, in the formation of sen-| The facts of a language, properly arranged, con- 
tences. The “ classifications and various modifi-| stitute both the Orthography and the Grammar of 
cations” of words, required by their position in a that language. The principles deduced from the 
sentence, belong to the etymological part of Gram- | organized facts, become the guidance in the use of 
mar; while a knowledge of elementary sounds, of |the language. This is practical Grammar. But 
the letters that represent them, and the formatior | no one can, intelligently, use the principles without 
of words, their power, origin and derivation, make |some knowledge of the facts. Learners must go 
up the entire science of Orthography, as it will be | into the field exactly as book-makers do. A text- 
here considered. |book is only a guide. They must learn to look at 
To begin, then, with the beginning: It is evi-| things as they are, and combine results. 
dent that scholars must know how to spell and read |to us that much of our teaching, in language, at 
to some extent, before they can understand the na-/|any rate, is very arbitrary. A compiler puts out 
ture and power of the elements they utter, and/a book full of “rules,” “ remarks” and “ notes,’— 
their combinations in forming syllables and words, \all very good for reference ; but to actually commit 
or, which is the same thing, the philosophy or sci- | which, entirely to memory, would disturb the mind 
ence of what they have before only memorized.—|of any sane student. If the student has rot al- 
But how are they to learn to spell, pronounce and |ready a sufficient acquaintance with fundamental 





It seems 





ars 
— 


—— 





read correctly, without first knowing the sound 
that each letter stands for, and the way these sounds 
are put together in the words they use? The an- 
swer is:—Just as they learn to speak,—by imita- 
tion. They must learn the letters, just as they 
learn other things. The form and shape of each 
must be impressed on the mind, the same as real 
objects in nature. By resorting to some kind of 
artifice, teachers can often secure acloser attention 
of the pupil, to the particular thing under notice, 
and thus the more readily and surely make the de- 
sired impression. Unquestionably, the use of well 
arranged cards—especially where there is a class 
to be taught—will facilitate much the teaching of 


the alphabet; but in all cases where the cards are | 


used, there should be primers containing the same 
lessons, which the pupil can have before him when 
at his seat. This will not only be a means of help 
to him, but, what in the end is quite as essential, it 
will give him to understand that he goes not to 
school merely to “ say lessons,” when called upon 
by the teacher. 

It is not till after considerable progress is made 


‘facts and principles, to derive for himself, or at 
least know how his author derives, two-thirds of 
|these “notes” and “remarks,” his merely learning 
‘them, will do him little good. 

In this natural way of inquiry and research, we 
believe all teaching should be begun, as soon as 
enough of any subject is learned to admit of such 
a course ; and it should never be laid aside by the 
student. It has been the mode adopted naturally 
by every great and independent mind, from Socra- 
tes to Franklin, and is seen in the same class of 
‘minds of our own generation. It tends to make 
students, which is far more valuable than simply to 
bestow knowledge. 
| By following, then, this plan of teaching at the 
outset of Orthography,—when a pupil has learned 
| words enough to have some idea of their form and 
power, he will easily learn the component elements 
of a word, as it is separated by his teacher,—first 
‘into syllables and then into the simple elements of 
sound, Take a word of one syllable, as wind, and 
llet a class pronounce it; then one of two syllables, 
‘as window, and let them attempt to speak it with 


in this manner of acquirement, that any scholar one effort. Next take one of three syllables ; prac- 
can understandingly take up what are called the |tising one thing at a time, till all in the class un- 
principles of Orthography. Certainly we must al-| derstand what constitutes a syllable; then let the 
ways have some facts and things first to work upon. | definition of a syllable be given by the teacher, for 
The botanist must have the flower, before he can all to learn. The scholar will readily see the rea- 


count its stamens and pistils ; the naturalist the|son for the definition, for he has already learned 
insect, before he can number its articulations, and | the fact. 
assign to it its place among its fellow insects, | 


He may perhaps be able to tell you him- 
self, in substance, if not in words, that a syllable 
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is a word, or that part of a word, which can be pro 
nounced with one effort, or with one impulse of the 
voice. 
lay up in his mind the thing he has learned, in the 
very best language. 

The basis for the division of words into mono- 
syllables, dissyllables, &c., becomes likewise plain, 
to any pupil, from what he has thus acquired. In 
the same manner, words may be carefully analyz- 
ed, till a class is able to distinguish and number for 
themselves, all the elementary sounds used, and to 
designate the letters, or combinations, that repre- 
sent each one. 

After this is learned, and we have found that it 
does not require very much aid from a teacher, 
scholars can easily comprehend a natural classifica- 
tion, and will not find it difficult to recollect it. 

How much may be gained by a rational process 
We do not 
pretend that our notion is by any means the best ; 


of inquiry, in every branch of study! 


nor is it at all new; but we do claim, that such a 
course is infinitely better than the old plan of stuf- 
fing the mind with dry definitions, for which the 
[t has not 
yet been forgotten, how we learned “by heart” the 
‘Cobb’s 


Book” without comprehending a single idea; nor 


pupil could see no shadow of reason. 


“whole of Orthography” in Spelling 
did it ever afterwards, to our knowledge, shed any 
light on the subject to our minds. 
“Words alone are at best but empty symbols.” 
Mercer, June, 1860. A. J. WARNER. 


LEARNING TO READ—NO. 1. 

The foundation of written language in the English 
tongue, rests on an alphabet of twenty-six characters, 
which on being combined represent the vocal sounds 
used in the communication of ideas. 

“Learning to read” is becoming acquainted with 
all the proper combinations of the twenty-six char 
acters, so as to give the vocal representatives of the 
writer’s ideas; or to form correct conceptions of th 
same without vocal expression. 

Tur AupHasetic Mernop.—The oldest method 
for beginners, in “learning to read,” is called the 
“ alphabetical ;” but as all “methods” must be alpha- 
betical,” the term is not strictly correct,—it is in 
reality a “synthetic” method. 

As this method is well known and in common use, 
a description of it, is unnecessary; still the merits 
and defects of the system will be considered, and sug- 
gestions offered in respect to the best manner of 
teaching by this method. 

Its Merits. 

The merits of the “ old way” of teaching the first 
elements of reading, may seem to many to be in the 
imagination only; but that the “ method” has merits 
few will deny. 


Ist. It does not require a great amount of ingenu- 


-|ity, scholarship, or experience. 


But it is, of course, better that he should slow, it is simple and 


A book, with much 


‘teaching, di 


» practice and a littl es the work ; though 


sure; many children have 


» taught their juniors as rapidly as they progressed 


themselves. 
2d. For adults and children of peculiar mental 
tempt rament, it 1s q 


juite pl ilosophi« al. Many per- 
sons with a great natural desire to learn, have be- 


come good readers with but few hours of teaching 


3d, From its age, most teachers are well acquaint- 


ed with it, much better than with any other. A 


method they have been “ brought up in,” and prac- 
ticed, is much better suited to their tastes and ex- 
perience, than one they do not fully comprehend 
All “methods” of teaching should take into consid- 
eration the kind of instructors and the kind of pupils, 


All methods must, in a considerable degree, de- 
pend on circumstances. ‘The safest, and perhaps 
quickest way to travel, is ‘on foot,” when there is 


no engineer for the locomotive, or pilot for the boat. 


So with the A. B. C. method ;—the learner can soon 
be his own pilot and engineer 
Its Defects. 
lst. It is unphilosophical, for most young children 


lhe child is constantly laboring under the difficulty 


of understanding purely abstract characters and a 
puzzling Synthesis. Inall hisknowledge where nature 
is his instructor, he commences in a more simple and 
interesting way) t of Analysis. The thing is 


learned as at first ; then its parts become fa- 


miliar, according to the love of knowing that the 


child possesses I stration 
the obj ts 


A childin “learning to 


read which surround him, as chairs, 


table Ss, doors, windows, &« . le arns 


them as complete 
objects ; afterward he is taught that a chair has 


several parts that make it; and in the same manner 


he becomes acquainted with the parts of each object 
that surrounds him Every one has noticed the 
analytical character of the young mind, in “ looking 
in and “ tearing 1eces the delight of all child- 
ren 

2d. From its dryness, the learner and instructor 


come mutually disgusted with the first elements of 
How many look on the exercise 
most irksome 

Not much 


conversation, of interest, can take place between the 


of teaching a child how to read, as a 


an abstract 


No wonder the child’s vocal 


organs relax and produce the a—-—ah, be a &e. ! 
Most of his f lties have to stand still, or go to 
sleep! The writer of this article recollects a case 
of a little girl of a very practical turn of mind, who 
did not learn her alphabet in two years under a good 
teacher. She could not be pt vailed on to give atten- 
tion to the letters, only by stories and presents of 


lings she understood—not books or primers—but 


ikes and appl 8 
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3d. Even should it be allowed that the system is | next? Children—* So.” “ That is right; I will make 
“ philosophical ;” still it is very defective with the| iton the board.” The teacher should induce the 
English alphabet as a subject, for the reason that | children to spell the words, before he does, so as to 
our alphabet does not represent all the sounds of the; cultivate courage; also have them find the few 
language,—many being represented by position and| words introduced in their books. Too much pains 
combination, which are affected bym any exceptions,| cannot be taken in presenting words which have 
as in the words, dough, enough, slough (slou), slough, | something in their meaning, which the children can 
(sluff) plough, shone (shon) chap-a boy—chap (chop) | understand. 
&e. Get them interested and courageous, and few 
Suggestions. | words, even when abstract, will cause them to dis- 
In respect to teaching by the alphabetical method, | like learning to read. When the interest begins to 
the following suggestions are offered : flag, better stop and tell a good story, as a part of 
Take one letter, as, 0. Almost every child thinks | “learning to read.” 
he can make it ona slate or blackboard. Teacher. | If the teacher is patient, he can teach children to 
“ Now look at this letter; it is called O. Do you see, read by this method; but there are some who can 
that it is round? Now make it on you slates.” The hardly get over the alphabet by this method; they 
teacher should always make the letter of the lesson learn to read by a method of their own, generally 
on the board, for children love to imitate those whom true to nature. 
they consider as their superiors. 7eacher—“ This | The Phonetic Method. 
round letter means the word O that we speak, when} ‘This is a method of teaching by Sounds: the 
we say, O, whata fine book! 0, come here !” “What) theory upon which it is based is,—that as language is 
do you say when you are hurt?” Teach that there) composed of sounds, if we are able to make its 
are two O’s—large and emall. Have the children ‘sounds and read the characters that represent those 
practice in making them until they can form them | sounds, the difficulty of “learning to read” is over- 
quite well. Then take up I; show them how to make come. 
it. Teacher—*“ This letter on the board is called I .| As this method is not so generally known as the 
it is easy to make, if we are careful; it means, or)“ alphabetical,” a brief description of it will be pre- 
stands for the word I, which we speak when we say, ‘sented. 
T love to learn my letters.” If possible, the teacher! The alphabet is considered as representing a cer- 
should get the children to talk about the letter, using | tain number of sounds,—these sounds are taught in- 
Teach that there are two characters| dependently of the names. After a few of the easiest 
| sounds are mastered, they are combined as simply as 


” 


I quite often. 
for the word /. 

For the next, take up A, proceeding in the same| Possible, as: f-0-fo; f-a-fa ; m-o-mo; m-a-ma, &c., 
way. ‘Teacher—“ This letter is called A ; it stands the sounds oniy, of the letters, being expressed in 
for the word we speak when we say, A good boy,| the spelling. This process is continued until all of 
A good girl; we use it very much every day.” In| the sounds are mastered : then the child is prepared 
teaching a, much patience will be necessary.—Pro-| t spell all words in which the sounds are according 
ceed in asimilar manner until all the letters have, to the general law. Words that have difficult combi- 
been taken up, that can form a basis of conversation | nations of sounds are learned last. 
Endeavor to get them inter-| rie, June, 1860. 


H. S. J ONES. 
Letters which do not| . 


interesting to children. 
ested and then keep them so. 
admit of such conversation will be learned by the! 
love of making, if the simplest are introduced first,| .4 
as L and l. ; i these schools is the index of the intelligence of the 
After the alphabet is learned, words of two letters | people. It is in them, to a great extent, that the 
that mean something, sbould be introduced, as: n0,| mind of the nation is shaped, that the extent and 
so, it, &e. | 


ARITHMETIC.—NO. 1. 
The educational interests of a nation are found- 


upon its public schools; and the character of 


| character of its mental power are determined.— 

Jeacher—Do you see this word—(no)—it is a great; These schools have been elevated and their sphere 
word for one of two letters; every one should know of usefulness enlarged, in direct proportion to the 
it, and know how to use it. In our 





A good little boy was| improvements of the instruction employed. 
asked to go and steal some apples; what do you 


suppose the little boy said? just one word—*“Child- 
ren—WNo!” “Yes, he said no; this is the word the 
good boy said. Wespellit- this way—n-o-no. “Now 
you spell it.” 

For the next illustration the word so is taken up. 
Teacher—“ Albert teased his little brother ; his sister 





told him not to do—What little word did she say 


own country, these improvements have been varied 
and wonderful. The history of popular education 
is a history of the methods of instruction employ- 
ed in our common schools. Bacon says: The 
method of science will grow together with the 
sciences ;” but in the science and art of instruction, 
the method seems to under-lie and determine their 
character. The schools of to-day are superior to 
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the schools of yesterday, because of the superiority | or in the technical language of the time,—the doin of t 
in the methods by which mental development is of a sum—was really an exercise in permutations refe 
secured and instruction imparted. Dullness and and combinati For, if multiplying and divid- met 
laziness on the part of the teacher, have given ing would not bring the result of the text book, wi lon 
place to animation and energy; mechanical routire would divide and multiply ; and if that failed, we den 
for forcing mental activity, to philosophical pro- would add, multiply and divide, and thus continu fore 
cesses for drawing out the latent powers; and the varying the process until success crowned thi he 
path of learning, which was before tedious and re- effort. thi! 
pulsive to the student, has been so graded and Did time permit, we think it could be clearly of I 
strewn with flowers, that the school room has be-' shown that, aside from all other objections, this was 
come even more attractive than the play ground. method was an exceedingly immoral one. Its legi- for 
The old adage, “there is no royal road to knowl-| timate tendency was to cultivate cowardice and dy, 
edge” seems almost contradicted by the progres-| dishonesty. The boy who acquires the ‘habit of Hi. € 
sive spirit of educational movement. solving his problems by principle, will be very apt ish 
Geography, as now presented in our common to regulate his course of moral action by principle of } 
schools, can be more thoroughly acquired, in one- | also,—basing the solution of his life problems upon ( 
tenth of the time than during the dynasty of the the unerring p1 ples of truth and right; but h hay 
old schoolmasters. Grammar is beginning to be! who learns to depend upon the “ cut and try” prin at | 
taught as a system of practical principles, and not ciple in |} arithmetic, will be very apt to intro Fre 
a collection of unmeaning definitions and rules, to| duce the same method into his arithmetic of life Thi 
be repeated parrot-like by the perplexed and very} ‘lhe old method very seldom made a good arith- Fre 
frequently disgusted student. But, perhaps, in no | metician, or a good teacher Problems really diffi lon 
subject of common school education, have greater lt were refe to algebra, and the science of the 
improvements been made in the methods of in-| numbers remained for years with the addition of for 
struction, than in the science of Mathematics, and scarcely a ne . In fact, their standard of ex- is 1 
particularly in Arithmetic. To appreciate our ad-|cellence was completely erroneous ;—with them h ing 
vance in this respect, it is sufficient to contrast, but | was an arithmet who could solve what wer tric 
for a moment, the methods which have been em-|regarded as difficult problems,—I say what were bee 
ployed at different times. regarded as difficult proble ms,—for the very sam tail 
Op Mernop. This was the method of rules. In | Problems, to vho was familiar with arithmet is k 
our text books very little explanation was given of ©** P™®' ps — ae Ween comparative!) th 
the principles of numbers, or the rationale of oj —— Did s] permit, tnis _— d be illustrated ret: 
ations ; and the teachers were but unrevised edi-|¥'*® 8©°res examiples ; Dut the statement or tht hav 
tions of the books, nearly as dumb and with very ‘act must be sulllcient for our present purpose. tex 
little more life. No thought was developed, no Origin. This old method is not original with clu: 
spirit of inquiry encouraged. If a pupil dared to the Americans, It is the offspring of the plain, ber 
express the opinion, that there might possibly be | Prac al, uns] lative English mind. The Eng for 
any reason for the particular operations indicated, |!ish people are, perhaps, the most practical and we 
he did it at the risk of the teachers displeasure and | Matter-of-fact of any who have been distinguished tra 
frown. “ The rule says so,” was the unquestioned |fora high degree of mental power. Their great think it, 
standard, the principle ne plus ultra, The pupil |ers have alw J d¢ more noted for investigations anc 
was expected to labor like a piece of mechanism, | of facts than for speculati upon their causes.— ant 
working out answers, as Babbage’s machines grind | Very few of those grand theories in Mathematical J 
out logarithmic or astronomical tables. Indeed, it | o: Physica h claim the admiration ol tho 
may be that this mechanical method of the school |the world, originated withthe English, Under th oth 
room, first suggested the idea of an arithmetical |influence of 1 Baconian philosophy, they have like 
machine ever aimed m« it results and facts, than at the of 
The philosophy of the old method may be sum- | ples uw ying th cts ;— hence thei! tin 
ed up in this :—given, the problem and a rule; r xt books uy Arithmet onsisted, mainly, of abs 
quired, to fit the rule to the problem in such a w ly |dictated met Ss of atta ng sults, with no at by 
as to bring a given answer ;—and he who was the |tempt to « pr ples upon which thos bre 
most skilful in fitting on rules, was regarded as the | methods 1 ded. Adopting the English sys- ext 
best arithmetician. There was no investigation of! tem of s we ‘ted many other of and 
the relations of the different conditions of the pro-|their customs and prict hence, among other Th 
blems, but simply an effort for the answer. That | reasons, it is that yn n schools so long r car 
the irgenuity and patience of the learner were con iined inefficient agencies for laying the founda ex} 
siderably exercised, cannot for a moment be doubt- | tion of original thinkers o1 profound scholars. met 


ed. In fact,many times, the solution of a problem,— New Mernop. Educators, realizing the defects dis« 
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of the old methods, set themselves to the work of 
reform. Facts were to be based upon theory, and 
methods upon principles. Operations must no 
longer be mechanical and meaningless, but the stu- 
dent must be required to know the why and where- 
fores of the processes employed. ‘The learner was 
no longer to act asan au tomaton, but as a living, 
thinking being, competent to know the philosophy 
of his own actions. Here was a bold stride for- 
ward in the right direction, and a foundation laid 
for a great reform. New life was infused into sta- 
dy, investigation encouraged, thought developed, 
mind educated. Dry, spiritless rules were ban- 
ished from the domain of education, and the rule 
of principles inaugurated in their place. 

Origin, This reform is not entirely, nor per- 
haps to a very great degree, American. It is due, 
at least to a very great extent, to the Germans and 
French, and we are perhaps but good imitators.— 
The whole spirit of the reform is in accordance with 
French and German thought. The French have 
long been noted for their beautiful theories in ma- 
thematic and physical science, and the Germans 
for their metaphysical and social speculations. 
is to the French that we are indebted for those 
ingenious and beautiful theories of light, heat, elec- 
tricity, organic structure, disease, &c., which have 
been so fertile in their results, and hence have at- 
tained such an extensive acceptation. 
is but natural that, in their educational processes, 
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extreme, not so faulty as the 
first,—in fact almost infinitely better—yet still 
much at fault. Rules are of importance and should 
not be ignored. Itis necessary that in practice we do 
some things mechanically, and be not always oblig- 
ed to pass through a reasoning process to reach a 
result. To illustrate ;—it would be silly to be com- 
pelled to depend upon an analytical or geometrical 
demonstration for finding the square or cube root 
of a number, every time we wished such a root in 
Rules are necessary, and should be com- 
It should 


practice. 
mitted and employed by the student. 
always be insisted upon, however,—with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, to be hereafter named,— 
that the pupil be able to explain the principles of 
the rule and the method of deriving it. 

An error somewhat analogous to the one we 
have been considering, is found in the use of pro- 
blems. According tothe old method, the solution 
of a difficult problem, was the tonch stone of math- 
ematical knowledge; while, according to the new, 
the solution of problems was regarded as of very 
subordinate importance. Both of these practices 
are founded in error. Mathematicians of the first 
class never make discoveries in the 
good teachers,—they are the slaves and drudges in 
the mathematical line. The method of a true 


science, nor 





philosophy is,—first the principle, and then the pro- 


Hence, it |blem for the application of the principle, and for 


the development of original thought and mental 





thy would devote particular attention to the theo- istrength. <A true taste in mathematics, is that 


retical and speculative. Indeed, to such an extent 
have they carried this principle, that many of their 
text books on arithmetic are confined, almost ex- 
clusively, to the presentation of the theory of num- 


bers, with scarcely a problem, or at least very few, | 


for the application of the theory. But although 
we have derived the spirit of this reform from our 
trans-atlantic neighbors, yet we have individualized 


which delights in principles, in tracing intimate 
and beautiful analogies, in seizing hold of the 
spirit of the science, and rising to the comprehen- 
sion of its philosophy. Ep. Brooks. 

| Millersville, June, 1860. 


GEOGRAPHY---NO. 1. 
Studied as it should be, Geography is not only one 





it, put the stamp of the American mind upon it, | of the most useful, but also one of the most agreea- 


and in some respects have added many and import- 
ant improvements. 

Errors of the New Method. In the history of 
thought, the old adage of extremes following each 
other, applies with peculiar force. Thought seems 
like a great pendulum, swinging first upon one side 
of truth and then upon the other, and thus con- 
tinuing to vibrate, never perhaps stopping at the 
absolute truth. This fact is strikingly illustrated 
by the history of education in our country. In 
breaking away from rules, we passed to the other 
extreme, giving the entire attention to principles, 
and completely discarding practical methods.— 
The teacher was frequently heard to say, “I don’t 
care what the rule says, give me the analysis or 
explanation ;” and thus principles were deified, and 
methods, or rules, completely and unconditionally 
discarded, - 


| 


ble of the branches commonly taught in our public 
schools. It opens up at once an almost inexhausti- 
ble treasure of knowledge, and presents an intermin- 
able field of exploration. Literally,as well as fig- 
uratively, “hills peep o’er hills and Alps on Alps 
arise,” as the student progresses in his labor of in- 
vestigation. 

The earth, its formations, its history, its inhabi- 
tants, its productions, its phenomena, its scenery, its 
seasons, and its revolutions are all subjects of won- 
der to the learned, and of astonishment to the un- 
learned. Its terrors are happily blended with its 


beauties ; and the impressions of awe, inspired by ca- 
taracts, tornadoes and volcanoes, are softened by the 
“ flower that grows where the cataract flows,” by the 
gorgeous colors of the bow that crowns the retiring 
storm-cloud, and by the grandeur of an illuminated 
mountain, brightening with eternal fire. 
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It would be sweet and pleasant to dwell for a while 
apon these beauties and these terrors, and to elevate 
the feelings of the heart and the admiration of the 
soul in the contemplation of wonders thus sublime ; 
but the Journal is wisely restricted to “ practical ar- 
ticles” and “ methods of teaching”, for which reason 
pleasure must give place to utility, and that which 
might afford gratification to the writer, must yield 
to that which will impart instruction to those, of the 
rising generation, whose hearts are yearning for 
knowledge ° 

The first impulse of the writer, when taking a sur- 
vey of his subject, was to commence with Ancient 
Geography, and by comparing that with the Mod- 
ern, point out the curious changes which have taken 
place, both in the names and condition of different 
places. But a second thought impels a postponement 
of this interesting portion of the general subject, in 
order to introduce another, better adapted to the 
wants of the school room. 


Still, in order, properly, to introduce the first to- 
pic, a few preliminary remarks appear to be in place. 
In writing upon a subject that has been already laid 
before the public in a thousand different aspects, by 
as many different authors, no very definite plan can 
be laid down. The subject must be taken as it is now 
found in the books, and the methods of teaching it 
must in some degree conform to the facilities afford 
ed for that purpose. Were the writer an author, he 
would have three books, adapted to three ages, or 
three periods of youthful life. Book first, contain- 


ing about twenty definitions, would introduce th 
political divisions of the earth, the principal locali 
ties of places, their descriptions, and a topographical 
view of the countries thus presented, including a full 
description of the great highways, whether they were 
water, land « 


r steam thoroughfares. This book would 


comprise what are usually called definitions, politi- 
‘al, local, descriptive and topographical geography. 
This would be adapted to an age of from five to ten 
years 

Book second would present an astronomical view 
oft the 


solar system, with its central sun, the source 
of all heat, which would logically introduce thermal 


geography, to be followed by hydrographical,—-as heat 
produces all the phenomena of moisture and rains ; 
while these two, being the immediate cause of vege- 


tation, would bring in order botanical, as having lo- 
git al prec edence to zoological. These five subjects, 
would be included in the second book, which would 
be adapted to an age of from ten to fifteen. 

Book third would present mathematical Geography, 
embracing longitude and latitude, size and distance, 
which would sufficiently excite the wonder of the 
student to think about the origin of such a bulk of 
matter. This would bring in its history, which in 
order to be full and detailed, would have to describe 
chemical action, as the cause of geological forma- 


tions,—the whole depending upon certain physical, or 
philosophical laws, including the laws which seem to 
control animate as well as inanimate matter; while 
this would involve the entire history of the races of 
modes of 


men, their acts and This 


book would be adapted to an age of from fifteen to 


government. 


twenty. 

This would, in the writer’s mind, be a proper and 
interesting division of the subject, and may be the 
course about to be pursued ; though this will depend 
upon its adaptation to present wants and books. 


In order to introduce our subject, however, we will 
now presume that we are in a school, and that every 
pupil in geography has not only a book, but the right 
book ; not only an edition, but the same edition ; and 
that all are eager to learn. Wewill go a step furth- 
er, and suppose that the teacher is the proper kind 
of an instructor; and that, while he has determin 
edly compelled the purchase of books, he has persis- 
tently prepared his blackboard, chalk, globes, maps, 
and pointers, which, we 
of school dire 


disposal. 


premise, a judicious board 
rs has purchased and placed at his 
We will advance even one pace further, 
and take for granted that the parents of those chil- 


dren are awaiting their return in the afternoon, to in- 


quire what they have learned ; how many lessons 
they recited ; how many on the book ; how many off; 
how many on the board; how many on the map, and 
how many on the giobe. We will insist that the 


mother has even ventured to inquire how mach is an- 
l that the father, 


nounced for the next lesson, and 


though tired, has at least said that gcography is an 


all-important ly, and that teaches reading and 
spelling and writing quite as well as they could be 
taught in any other manner. Moreover, as many pa- 
rents are poor l books are valuable, we will en- 
tertain the en raging thought, that every mother 
has made a wallet for the express purpose of encour- 
aging the pupil to carry the books safely to'and from 


the school ro« 


These things may appear small in a “ School Jour- 
nal,” but their magnitude is miraculously increased, 


when viewed through the humid medium of a school 


room atmosphere. Success in teaching geography, 


or any thing else, depends upon the symmetry of the 


system adopted, and the harmony of action in all its 


parts. And we will venture the conclusion, that, if 
directors, teachers, parents and pupils adopt the sug 
gestions here licated, the success will transcend 


expectation 

The class is now nearly prepared to recite,—the 
teacher only doubting as to whether they are prop- 
erly classified, and whether the members should sit 
or stand during the recitation. A sitting posture is 
preferred, provided the recitation desks are suitable 
and placed so as to give a full view of the board and 


maps ; but whether sitting or standing, the attention 
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should be undivided and the recitation brief. Ifthe} -My articles will be written especially for those 
pupils are small and the class primary, they should; who have had little experience in teaching this 
sit by all means. If the class is advanced and the| branch; and if I should appear, in the estimation 
pupils are reciting without books, standing is pre-|of any of my co-laborers, to treat the subject too 
ferred, on account of the facility it gives to move-| minutely, I beg that they will not judge from their 
ments in going forward to point and returning, or in| present stand point, after years of experience, but 


changing from board to map. 

The first operation with a class of beginners is the 
manipulation of a small hemisphere globe, performed 
by the teacher. It is a representation of the earth, 
only very small. It has the hemispheres and the 
grand divisions which will soon be studied. 

The next operation is simply pointing to a large 
hemisphere map, which represents this same round 
earth on a flat surface, much like the pictures in the 
books. If one would set his foot on a gum play- 
ball and press it flat, it would look like the’map of a 
round body. 

The next performance is asking the first question. 
Which pupil shall answer? Shall they all answer 
in concert? The first interrogatory will be answered 
thus: Ifthe pupils came to recitation according to 
the call of the teacher, one by one, which call was 
made from a list of their names, the first called would 
get the first question, during the first recitation, 
changing one each recitation, so as to prevent col- 
lusion in preparing the answer. Then the questions 
should be put promiscuously, requiring the pupils to 


\that they will rather remember the difficulties with 
which they had to contend, during the first years 
of their labor. 


| 
| It would be interesting, as an introduction to the 
| subject, to take a cursory view of the rise and pro- 
igress of the English tongue. If we trace “ the 
jadvance of that noble language along the course 
|of centuries, we shall see it, springing from the 
\distaxt sources of barbarous and unpolished: but 
free and vigorous generations; at one time rolling 
harshly, like a mountain streamlet, over the rugged 
‘bed of Saxon antiquity, then slowly and steadily 
igliding onward, in a calmer and more majestic 
swell, receiving into its bosom a thousand tributary 


icurrents, from the wild mountains of Scandinavia, 
‘from the laughing valleys of Provence and Langue- 
'doc, from the storied plains of Italy, or the haunt- 
ied shores of Greece, from the sierras of Andalusia 
iand the Moorish veges of Granada,—till, broaden- 
ing and strengthening as it rolls, it bears upon its 
/immeasurable breast, the solidest treasures of hu- 
|man wisdom, and the finest harvests of poesy and 


; © Fay tT » ¢ > P 1. “ “ - 
ee. the ee. The answer to the wit.” (Shaw). But, however pleasing and instruc | 
second question is, that it is ia to permit pupils | tive it might prove, such a course would be foreign 

> 4a.) ‘ : view | at > ° ‘ . 
to answer in concert, except, pernaps, on review | to the design of a series of articles on English 
days, when, after reviewing by separate answers, the | Grammar, intended especially to aid in imparting a 
class might be encouraged by permiting them ‘0/knowledge of the best methods of teaching and 
answer in concert, but not boisterously. \learning the language as it now exists, refined and 

- ; ; : av ¢ <r Tha ° ; . 
The next question is, what shall they answer? The | polished by world-renowned philosophers, poets, 
reply is, that a primary class should memorize | orators and historians. 
about twenty definitions, in regard to the divisions} ,, _,. :, 
y = | English Grammar is defined to be “the art of 
of land and water, whether the books be so arrang-|__... ‘ as ; 

. ; 4 | writing and speaking the English language correct- 
edcrnot. The teacher can mark with pencil the|, : ne ’ ‘ 
es jly ;” and as ascience, it is a collection or system o! 
definitions first needed. have three : » tad 

oe ‘ rules founded upon the practice of the best writers 
hundred long definitions which some teachers re- ie 
: , : and speakers. 
quire to be memorized, whether the pupils are large E 
or small, before a map lesson is recited. This is dis. | 
couraging, hurtful and tedious. The class should 


get to local geography as soon as possible. 


Some books 


The object, however, of studring English Gram 
mar, is not only to enable us to write and speak 
the language correctly, but also to enable us to 





S. B. M’Cormriex. 
Johnstown, Cambria co., June, 1860. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—NO. 1. 

Mr. Eprror :—At your request, I propose to 
write a series of articles on English Grammar, for 
the School Journal ; and while I distrust my own 
ability to do justice to the subject, as well as to 
interest and profit the reader, I promise neverthe- 
less, to spare no labor, that will, in my opinion, 
tend to interest the numerous readers of the Jour- 
nal and promote the study of the English language 
in the Common Schools of Pennsylvania. 


comprehend the written aud spoken thoughts of 
others, and to guide us in the interpretation of 
their meaning. 

It is the analytical study of the language, as con- 
tained in the works of the best authors, that 
affords the greatest discipline to the mind. A per- 
ison may be able to speak and write grammatically, 
and yet not be able to understand the best authors, 
especially the poets, in whose writings occur many 
inversions of the natural, or grammatical, order of 
words, without which poetry would lose much of 
force and beauty. Take, for example, the opening 
paragraph of Milton’s Paradise Lost : 
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— 
“Of Man's first disobedience and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death iato the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, Heavenly Muse,” &c. 


The relation of the first word “Of” to the verb 
“sing,” is the key to the whole passage; and yet many 





persons who can write grammatically, might not be 
able to see this relation very readily. Another and 
similar example may be found in the first sentence 
of the second book,—On and Sat,—where ‘‘thrones,” 
the subsequent term of relation, is in the first line, 
and “sat” in the 6th. 

Take an example in prose : 

“ In that season of the year when the serenity of 
the sky, the various fraits which cover the ground, 
the discolored foliage of the trees, and all the sweet 
but fading graces of inspiring autumn open the 
mind to benevolence and dispose it to contempla- 
tion, | wa 
grammati 


wandering,” &c. This inversion of the 
al order, often gives clearness, or force, 
or bea ity to the thought expressed. 

In order, therefore, to derive pleasure from read- 
ing the works of any author, it is necessary that 
we should be able to discover, readily, the relations 
of the words to each other, which can only be ac- 
complished by the analytical study of the language. 
[It is doubtless owing, in a great measure, to this 
want of a critical knowledge of the language, that 
many excellent authors present no attractions for 
the majority of readers. 

It is not necessary that I should speak of the 
importance of studying English Grammar, in order 
to enabl Argu- 
ment would have no effect upon one who does not 


us to speak and write correctly. 


believe it to be an acquisition of vast importance, 
to use his own language correctly. It is through 
the medium of language that we must receive all 
our instruction, and impart knowledge to others. 

But aside from its practical utility in these re- 
spects, it serves other important purposes. The 
study of language cultivates the memory, judg 
ment, perception and reason. It promotes refine- 
ment and exactness in the use of words, and there 
by tends to improve the language itself; and cer- 
tainly, that cannot be considered a useless study, 
which has for its object the accomplishment of de 
sign vast and important to the student himself, 
and to the nations who speak the language. “ Of 
all the works of man, language is the most endur- 
partakes the most of eternity. And as 
1age, so far as thought can project itself 


into t fature, seems likely to be co-eval with the 


world, and to spread vastly beyond its present im- 
measurable limits,—there cannot easily be found a 
nobler object of ambition, than to purify and better 


it.”” Melancthon says:—“ No greater injury can be- 
learning and the arts, than for youth to grow 
up in ignorance of Grammar.” 





English Grammar is by many considered a dry 
and unprofitable study, and it has not been pursued 
with the same success that has attended the study 
of other branches. There has been a great im- 
provement of late in teaching this branch, but too 
many teachers, it is to be feared, still adhere to old 
methods. 

If grammar is properly taught, success must at- 
tend its study; for want of success does not arise 
from any inherent difficulties in the subject itself, 
but from the irrational manner of presenting it.— 
The study of English Grammar has too often been 
nothing more than committing to memory the rules 
of the grammar, without practice in composition 


or analysis, and without understanding their mean- 
ing. The consequence is a want of interest in the 
study of the science, and a total failure to derive 


any practical Now, since the 


first object ( 


f studying grammar, is to enable the 


pupil to speak and write correctly, it is evident 
that he should devote much of his attention to 
writing. Every correct expression in the school 
room should be an example for correction, and if 
the teacher is awake, he will find a plenty of exer- 
cises in False Syntax; and when this source fails, 
he may congratulate himself upon his success. Let 


expressions as the following, 


him gather up 
} 


and others of nature: “That there book,” 
or, (whatis wors that air book ;” “leave me go ;” 
he has wrote,” “I have gev it to him ;” “that air 
aint nothing ;” “I cant do them sums ;” “have you 
nd your sums &ec 
Not only should every ungrammatical expres- 


sion be noticed and corrected, but all awkward and 


nelegant modes of expression; as, “I get my feet 
to inches,” “I bring my yards to feet ;” “ my dol- 
lars to cents ;” “it gives me $6000.” 


In teaching to distinguish the parts of speech, 
much oral instruction should be given; and indeed 
it would be far better, at first, to use no text book, 
till the pupil has at least learned the parts of 
speech. If this course be pursued, the pupil will 
become interested in the study, before he is aware 


that there are any difficulties to contend with, and 


he will have a far clearer idea of the different 
classes of words, than he could possibly gain from 


a text DoOOK,. 


I propose, in some future articles, to give the 
outlines of a plan of oral instruction, as a prepara 
tory course for 1 text-book 

In conclusion of this article, | would say that I 
hope the readers of the Journal will feel free to 
offer suggestions, or to criticise my articles, I 
shall give my methods of parsing and analysis, and 


discuss those points, which, from experience, seem 
, 


to me to present the greatest difficulties to the 


student. 
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I shall endeavor to pursue such a course 
as will gradually lead a pupil from the alphabet of 
the science to the analysis of the best writers. 

Pottsville, June, 1860. J. P. SHerMan, 





TEACHING FACTS—NOT PRINCIPLES. 

Having within the last week visited one of the 
schools of Philadelphia, that has obtained a de- 
servedly high reputatior, some reflections occur- 
red to me, respecting the teacher’s method of im- 
parting instruction on certain branches of learn- 
ing ;—and I am free to offer some comments on 
what I consider an erroneous mode of exercising 
pupils in Geometrical problems. The lesson in 
question, embraced questions in Mensuration and 
Trigonometry. On the occasion to which I have re- 
ferred,_-commencing with Mensuration,—the prob- 
lems were calculated with uncommon readiness and) 
perspicuity—and the thought spontaneously arose, | 





of knowledge should be their guide. 
that whatever may be his future prospects after leay- 
ing any school,the boy should be taught correct hab- 
its of investigation by all his preliminary exercises. 

I was informed that the same remarks applied to 
the branches just referred to, were applicable to the 
study of Algebra in this and other schools of the 
city, which were employed in qualifying students 
for the High School. I mention the above circum- 
stances, not from any disposition to cast censure on 
the teacher, for whom, personally, I entertain the 
highest respect as a successful instructor. As I un- 
derstand it, the fault is in the system and not in Aim. 

On the same pretext of want of time, he inform- 
ed me, that in none of the public schools of Phila- 
delphia, was Mental Arithmetic taught. This 
omission I thought very remarkable, as I have long 
thought, that this science, apart from the consider- 
ation of its being the very best discipline of the 


“If these pupils understand the principles of the| mind, is a plan better adapted than any other, to 


rules which they have so fluently applied, they| familiarize students with the elementary truths of 
must already be in possession of no inconsiderable}common Arithmetic. Its influence in this direc- 
portion of the elements of Geometry. In order to| tion is so evident, and the knowledge imparted by 
test this matter, I suggested several questions to,it so thorough, that no blackboard training, with 
the teacher, in order to discover whether the| all its applications, can compensate for the absence 
ground-work of the problems, involving the princi-| of mental problems as communicated in our sys- 
ples of Euclid’s celebrated 47th, was really under-|tems of Intellectual Arithmetic. Let it not be 
stood; or whether, like parrots, they had been| said that time would fail the city teachers of our 


taught to repeat the rules, and like automatons, public schools, for the general instruction in this 
instructed to apply them in their ready blackboard | branch. Let a portion of the time oceupied by the 


work ? 

The teacher frankly replied, that he did not pre-| 
tend to instruct his pupils in the principles of 
either Mensuration or Trigonometry. He seemed 
to regret that the course of instruction that he was 
expected to give, precluded both. He said that | 
“his time would not admit of his teaching the ele-| 
mentary principles! It was expected that his) 
pupils would be prepared for the High School, in| 
which the theoretical portion of the science was 
presumed to be thoroughly taught !” 

Whatever others may think of a system in which | 
facts without principles are taught, I must confess 
an unfavorable impression of this plan. It is true, | 
that in many other branches, facts whichare inex- 
plicable to the young mind, are obliged to be taken 
for granted ;—but to teach habitually and system- 
atically the exact sciences, so as to lead a large 
portion of the scholars through intricate problems, 
without any other foundation for their knowledge 
than the ability to memorize rules—(which will very 
soon be forgotten without constant application) 
appears to me a very trifling, not to say injurious 
plan of teaching. It is adapted to impart habits 


of study derogatory to all proper means of arriv- 
ing at trath, to promote careless and desultory | 
modes of thought, and to cause pupils to depend 
upon authority, when nothing but the true elements 


weeks and months that are now employed in the ex- 
amination of students for promotion in their own 
and to the High School, be distributed in making 
students familiar with the theory of Geometry, and 
with elementary truths of Mental Arithmetic, and 
some of the principal objections to the systems of 
teaching in the public schools of Philadelphia will 
be removed. W. i. J. 
5th mo., 25th, 1860. 
THE RELATION OF THE PARENT TO THE SCHOOL. 
Perhaps there are few subjects of a social charac- 
ter which deserve a more careful inquiry than this ; 
and yet it is to be regretted that comparatively 
few parents seem to feel any responsibility or duty 


resting upon them in this relation, further than to 


‘get their money back,” as the saying is, by send- 
ing their children to school whenever their services 
can be dispensed with at home; though, at the end 
of the term, if they find that their children have 
made little or no progress, they hastily conclude 
that either the teacher has not done his duty, or 
that the public schools are an imposition;—not for 
a moment suspecting that the cause of failure may 
be found elsewhere, even with themselves. 

What is the object of a school? It will doubt- 
less be answered: To educate the youth. But 
could not this be done at home? It will again be 
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replied: It might be done at home if all parents 
were qualified toteach. Forthe sake of argument 
then, we will admit that all parents are able to in- 
struct their children. In that case, it might be 
Why should it not? 


is, because it is cheaper for the members of a com 


done at tome. The answer 
munity to employ a suitable person to perform this 
duty for them, than for each to attend to it himself 
True; but even when all this is granted, will any 
one pretend to say that the parent is relieved from 
the sacred duty of educating his child, even after 


he has employed a qualified person to act as ii 
structor? 
to be? 


parent, can the teacher be regarded in any other 


Indeed, what faithful parent would wish 
If, then, this obligation still rests on the 


light, than simply as an assistant to aid the parent 
in doing that which it is inconvenient for him to do 
alone,—to assist him in developing the mind of his 
child? 
parents throw the labor of instructing and govern- 


Yet it is too true, that a large majority of 
ing the pupils entirely on the teacher. Herein is 
the great failure of parental duty. The parent is 
ordained by nature to be the tutor of his child.— 
He can exercise over it an influence that cannot 
be counteracted by any otherbeing. He can make 
impressions on its youthful mind which neither time 
This is de 
signed to be so by nature, and it is right. Th 
only thing to be regretted is, that all parents are 


nor any external influence can efface. 


not worthy of this trust, confided to their keeping ; 
that they are not always found fit to polish the 
precious diamonds committed to their charge. 
Now, when a child enters school, he does so un 
der peculiar circumstances. He is sent by those 
whom he has been taught to love and obey,-whose 
word has been his law. He believes that his pa- 
rents are truthful, and thinks they know what is 
right and what is wrong. He is sent to one whom 
he may be inclined to respect ; but will he, can he 


regard tl 


is person as being equally as wise as his 


parents, unless his parents tell him so, and care 


fully impress the idea upon him? Granting, also. 
that the teacher is really a teacher,—that he pe 

sesses, in addition to a thorough knowledge of th 
branches he proposes to teach, the art of instruct 
ing and governing his pupils,—can he even with 
the aid of all this, exert a greater influence over 
Is it not highly ne 
cessary, then, that parents should be continual 





his pupil than his parents ? 
alive to a sense of their duty in this respect, and 


guard well their words and actions? They may 
say that they have suspended all their control « 


delegated it to the teacher. 


This they may do in 
form but never in substance. The child still re- 
gards the teacher's commands as being the will 
of his parent, or rather his parents will expressed 
by his teacher; and only as such does he feel bound 
to obedience. 


We hold, therefore, that the parent should con- 
tinually co-operate with the teacher; and to be able 
to do this effectually, he should be acquainted witl 
the duties of the teacher and the mode of opera- 
tion in the school room. He should know what is 
done 


pt ssible, how It to be done 


required to be when it is to be done, and if 


It is not enough that he should provide the ne- 


cessary books, &c., for his child; he must see that 


they are studied in accordance with the plans 
aid down by the teacher ; 


do this, the chi 


for should he neglect to 
d will conclude that his parent, 
after all, regards his studies as being of minor im- 


} 


portance, and when he has adopted this idea the 
teacher may labor assiduously to awaken an in- 
terest, yet in most cases will accomplish very little. 


As it is imposs ble to receive instruction success- 


f 


fully from one who is deemed unable to impart it, 


it is highly important that a pupil be taught to re- 


gard the teacher as fully competent to perform his 


duty. Be he competent or not, the child shoald not 


be taught to doubt his ability, so long as he must 


attend his school In cases where an incompetent 


person has been placed in tbe teacher’s chair, the 





proper plan is to apply at once to the proper au- 
thorities and have him removed. And should a 
pupil be so unfortunate as to arrive at the erroneous 
conclusion that his teacher can instruct him no 
farther, it is then better for himself and his com- 
panions, if he car t be convineed of his error, to 
remove him, for certainly harm orly can result to 
the school rou Ss rel ne Pat nis ¢ 1 du 

much in this matter, and they should, for the sake 
of their chil 1, not fail act rightly and 
promptly. 

T achers, like the rest of 1 unkind, may err: and 
teachers lil ( ed 8} thy and support, 
[heir k is a led with trials 
and vexations: and if they feel that they stand alon« 
, ed by pa ) r the waywardness and 
follies of vo hat ti I T el have cast al 
the cuties of icting 1 governing on them 
yet require hands vest of culti 

ted minds a é y ll this they 
I that they I 1, and ire Du! n d be 

ynd what tl ) 

I t r should be 

} 4] | ) y ; 

4 ’ } of | Tl y sg} ou 

( ( 1 e to 

t] I 5 und finally, they 

. ild streng I ch other, that they 

may goon t r work yulder to shoulder. Thet 

deed, might tl I a re le assurance, that 

hey had not lived and labored in vain, and that 
their works would follow them S.G.B 


Lancaster, June L860 
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“THREE HOURS A-DAY.” 

Mr. Eprror :—Our county papers have been dis- 
cussing the “three hours a day” system of teaching, 
and it may perhaps be not altogether an unsuitable 
question for discussion in the Journal. What we 
mean is not three hours’ study per day, but school 
sessions of three hours per day. 

The public schools of some of our cities have car-| 
ried out this plan, and also have been forbidden to 
assign home tasks to their pupils. Now let us dis-, 
cuss this question fairly, impartially and candidly. 

The basis of this theory is that three hours’ study 
is enough, and too much, for any child in a day, and 
that no child should be confined more than three 
hours ina day. But what has all this to do with 
keeping the schools open but three hours a day ?— 
To keep the schools open but three hours a day, | 
and expect the child to study half of that time (if it, 
eould be done) would be much more injurious to the 
child, than to keep the school open nine hours, with | 
the children’s tasks judiciously arranged. 

Much has been said of Bulwer, Scott, and others,’ 
who, it is said, studied but three hours a day, as if 
such study had any bearing whatever upon a child’s 
studies! Would any person, much less a teacher, 
think of keeping a child three hours in succession at} 
study? No teacher ever thought of doing such a} 
thing. Mankind are apt to run intoextremes. The 
people of France, finding in their established religion, | 
but little good, and much that was bad, resolved to 
overthrow it. Had they examined a little further, | 
they might have found something outside of their 
church, more nearly resembling what religion ought| 
to be: but that, they had been taught to believe, was' 
So with our systems of educa- 


| 
| 
} 


heresy, not religion. 
tior. The old-fashioned method of cramming and 
forcing knowledge into the child, by a system of rigid 
discipline, repression and restraint of the child’s na-| 
tural feelings, and confinement in an unwholesome) 
school house seven hours a day, being considered le- 
gitimate teaching and all else heresy, many persons'| 
seemed disposed to abandon all school learning, and) 
rather trust to the woods and fields, there to receive! 
from the teachings of nature that pure education | 


hours,—says one lesson, and walks home ! 


|ill-contrived school rooms, we believe; 
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T hats for twenty 3 years made it a point to never 


suffer my pupils to be confined even two hours a day, 
but our school sessions are not limited to three hours 


a day. I have the children with me, and have the 
charge of them, more than six hours a day,—two- 
thirds of which time, at least, they play in the open 
air. 

Three hours a day may be long enough for a small 
school of pupils advanced in years, who might study 
their three hours, and be dismissed. But with a sys- 


tem conducted as ours now is and is likely to be, I 


ask, how can a three hours a day system be prac- 
tised? A child walks a mile to school,—stays three 
That is 
the plain fact divested of its sophistry. That chil- 
dren may be too much pushed, may have too long 
tasks, may study too hard, we do not deny; but this 
may also be the practical result of keeping the 
schools open but three hours a day. When we hear 


of pallid cheeks, and distorted spines, teachers most- 


| ly attribute them to something else beside long or hard 


study. That they are often obtained in unhealthy, 
but in such 
All we ask is that 


the studies of the three hours should be expanded so 


rooms even one hour is too long. 
as to fill six hours: we ask for no more study than 


the reformers do ; as teachers, ask for long- 


}er time to do it in. 


we ony, 


The teacher, too, is sympathised with; but we pre- 
| sume no teacher is anxious to crowd his day’s work 
into the space of three hours. Such sympathy is all 
| lost ;—as regards the faithful working teacher it is 
| wholly thrown away. That lazy teachers would hail 
| the change with pleasure, I doubt not ; 
teacher with a school of fifty pupils, would not rather 
than at- 


but what true 


have them under his care six hours a day, 
| tempt to perform six hours labor in half of the time ? 
| What would Horace Greeley say, who thinks the al- 
ready “short hours of daily labor” to be fully paid 
| for,—i. e. in the city of New York? Of course, like 
many others, he estimates the time by the labor. 

E. LamMBorn 
June, 1860. 


West nr 'P- Lan, co., 











which could not be received in the school room.— | UTILITARIAN ADVANTAGES OF KNOWLEDGE--NO. 4. 
Others, not noticing what they might have seen at! A more general diffusion of knowledge would check 
many an humble school house in the corner of a wood, | | the fearful strides which silly Fashion, and its ac- 
a teacher who permitted his pupils to “ play all the| companying evil, Extravagance, are making 

time,” or if noticing him at all, but as an eccentric! It is astonishing indeed to observe the rapid pro- 
old fellow without the pale of the church; and see-| gress Fashion is making, in getting hold of the pub- 
ing in the prevailing system of legitimate education, | lic mind, 
60 much confinement and coercive restraint, attempt | dress, in manner of living, in amusements and habits, 
to overturn the whole system, and from order and) in education, and even in religion, is becoming irre- 
discipline rush into chaos. The pupils are too close-| sistible and oppressive—subversive of all the better 
ly confined, they say, and therefore three hours a day | feelings and promptings of the human heart. 
is long enough for them to be at school. Our chil-| who wish to obey its dictates, must dress themselves 
dren’s home tasks have been too great; hence they and children in the “ latest style,” just imported from 
shall have no tasks at all ! | corrupt foreign courts, regardless of comfort, health, 


of all classes of society. Its influence in 


Those 
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or expense. They must live in fine houses, filled | pride, position and wealth of their enticing charms 
with costly furniture, have their table furnished with | This alone will conquer selfish passion and inculcate 
delicacies, and make and attend public receptions. | kindness, forgiveness, love, and those virtues which 
They must attend all fashionable amusements, and adorn human nature and prepare it for its eternal 
eat, sleep, talk and visit at fashionable hours. Their resting place. Knowledge supplies the mind with 
children, instead of being soundly and thoroughly | useful, interesting and rational subjects of thought 
educated, must be taught a smattering of French, and reflection, and thus withdraws it from the vain 


Italian, Music, Dancing, and other “ polite accom-jand trifling affairs which engage the attention of 
plishments,” before they know anything about their silly devotees to Fashion. It has an elevating ten- 
own language, the structure of their own bodies, or dency, and naturally raises the mind of its possessor 
the duties they owe their fellow beings and their! above those things which only gratify the passions, 
God. They must join some distinguished church, to those which exercise the reason, judgment and 
have a minister that preaches short sermons, free other nobler faculties of our nature. Who, then, 


from tediousness and warmth, and who will take care | would not labor diligently in pursuit of knowledge? 


to say nothing about “ fashionable sins and follies.” | What teacher should not feel thankful that he or she 
As a natural consequence of all this, extravagance |}5 permitted to aid in the more general diffusion 


and prodigality are advancing equally rapidly. So | °f its blessings among mankind ? 


expensive have the demands of Fashion become, that But Fashion, like many diseases of the body, be- 
the earnings and income of many classes of society | comes incurable, when permitted to gain too much 
are no longer sufficient to meet them ; and yet soim- | the ascendency er its victims. The teacher has 
perious are these demands, that its devotees must/abundant evidence of this, in the tardy progress of 
meet them, though they even resort to intrigue, false- | older students given to its follies; the minister of 
hood and the worst forms of corruption and injustice. | the Gospel, in the formality, listlessness and want of 
Hence the failures of mechanics and merchants, the | Christian vitality among his members ; and the phi- 


. . ] +} . + YY + } + " , ] " . : + 
defaleations of public servants, and the peculation lanthropist in prodigal ty of its followers in ex- 


and robbery of legislators and others. Hence, too,| pending their means for gaudy dress and showy or- 
the wicked indulgences, domestic inconstancy and | naments, rather than in alleviating the sufferings and 
shameful crimes of high life, which vitiate and de-| supplying the wants of their needy though often more 
grade human nature, and cause innocence to weep |W rthy neighbor l‘or this same cause, the greater 


over the vices and follies of fallen man. So true and | part of the earnest and unremitting effort of these 


so general is this, that Fashion has almost become a !/aborers, is unproductive and unavailing. Their ap- 
synonym for crime and immorality ; and so blighting | peals and entreaties fall upon “ears that hear not,” 
and demoralizing is its tendency, that when a con- | upon obdurate hearts that feel not. And if an occa- 
scientious teacher sees a fashionable young lady or Sional appeal, or some extraordinary visitation of 
gentleman entering the school room as a student, he | Providence, s reach them, they prove but “ stony 
involuntarily associates much labor and vexation on | ground or way-side hearers” ; for want of “‘ deepness 
his part, with little substantial progress on theirs ;| of earth,” the sun of folly “scorches the seed,” or 
and the pious minister gives vent to an involuntary | passion, accustomed to gratification, “ comes and de- 
sigh, as he witnesses their increasing inconsistencies, Yours it up. 
and the entire failure of his most earnest and affec-| If, then, there is but little hope of reclaiming those 
tionate counsel, and most fervent prayers to reclaim | already afiected with this evil producing folly, how 
them. mportant is it that the attention of all friends of hu- 
I have not so poor an opinion of human nature, as|manity should be directed, and their efforts unceas- 
to believe these effects on the community may not | ingly applied, to tl neral diffusion of knowledge, 
be prevented or removed ; and if so, I know of noth- | and the in ition prin ; of virtue and moral- 
ing so lik ly to prove succe ssful as sound Christi: ity among the / 1 generation, not yet 
education—a thorough knowledge of their mental, | influenced by 1 ; example of those around 
moral and physi al faculties and their uses, and of | them And wit what s le should parents 
the equality of all in the sight of God, without re-| guard the mir their children from evil impres- 
ference to the costliness and style of their dress, the sions and id] ts: with what earnestness should 
amount or quality of jewelry they wear, or the posi- they second a ‘operly dir¢ d efforts to instil into 
tion they occupy in fashionable society. This alone them those prin und sue them with a love 
will show them the folly and inconsistency of spend- | of that knowledge, which will furnish them with ra- 
ing all their time and means in adorning their perish- | tional subjects of thought, and prepare them for use- 
ing bodies and gratifying their passions, to the neg-| fulness in life and happiness in eternity. 
lect of the mind and heart which must live through Geo. F. McFaruanp. 


all eternity. This alone will make moral and intel-| Mc Alisterville Acade my, Juniata county, Pa 
lectual qualities the measure of worth, and strip! June, 1860. 
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metic. The examiner took them in grammar, and 


Selections from the Aewspapers. quoted, a few lines from Cowper— 


**T am monarch of all I survey, 
HOW TO INTEREST A SCHOOL. a My right Oe is oan to np one R 
: . - at governs ri * here was not a bo 

Not long since, a teacher desired to know how she | conjq say fil it was at to them “none to dispate 
might interest her school. We asked her if she felt |... right.” Then 
interested herself. Her reply was—“ Not much.”— deel , 
Here was the grand secret of failure. The teacher 
must first become interested, then the leaven will 
show itself all through the school. Like begets like.| None could tell what governed “see,” or what 
Bat, says one, “How can I be interested in this dull, | see” governed after it. These are instances that I 
monotonous daily routine. I have been over, and /think it not useless to mention, for the purpose of 
through it, term after term, and it has become stale.” | drawing the attention of intelligent schoolmasters to 
So you have been through the operation of eating |the necessity of attending—not merely once in the 
some three times a day, during the past 18 years, and | }eginning, but going back from time to time—to the 





** The beasts that roam over the plain, 
My form with indifference see.”’ 





_ yet we venture the assertion, that at every returning | elements.” 


meal you feel quite an appetite. And although you Sree Sa enue 
have bread and potatoes on the table for years, and | IDLE BOYS. 
have seen, felt and tasted, as well as eaten them, and 
know all about them, still you have a relish for them. He who is idle and vicious in school is still more 
Why is this? Simply because you have digested |S° when he leaves it. He who fires squibs, wili in 
them. When your physical stomach refuses to di- time fire pistols. He who plays cards for sport, will, 
gest the food within it, it has no desire for more.—|if he turn not, play ere long for money. He who 
So with the mental stomach. When vou become | robs hen-roosts and orchards, will probably some day 
cloyed with the fundamental rules of Arithmetic and | rob safes and pocket books. He may not do it in 
Grammar, or other rudimental studies, just set it|the way to expose himself to the penitentiary: he 
down as a fact, that you have not well digested them. |may have his wits so sharpened as to rob legally, by 
A full knowledge of them gives an almost endless |S¢tuing up a wild-cat bank, or betraying the confi- 
field for prospecting in, while a partial knowledge, or dence of his employer, or obtaining the possession 
a knowledge of the words simply, not only bewilder |of property without the means of paying for it, or 
the mind, but renders a further investigation painful. iby getting his hand upon the public coffers, that he 
A teacher possessing the right spirits, can interest May fill his own, under the soft appellation of “ breach 
himself and class for ten months in the year, though | Of trust.” 

he teach only the four first rules of Arithmetic. Is| 1 would that you could see with my eyes for a little 
it not an interesting sight to see a group of young | While ; you would then think with me, that he who, 





aRERCN nan: 











immortals around you, fresh from the pure hand of \when a boy, could not be trusted, cannot now that 
the Creator, their little minds budding and blossom- he isaman. It would not be proper for me to men- 
ing under the fresh instructions which your hand | tion names, or I could illustrate this by numerous 
pours upon them? Do you not love to watch their painful exam pies. But they are rot necessary.— 
progress along the highway to the world to which | Effect will follow cause—as a man Sows, SO shall he 
you are by and by to introduce them, as full formed |Te@p ; boyhood is the seed time, of which manhood 
men and women of your own construction? Watch |is the harvest. 
with care, that easily moulded intellect. See to it| As therefore, you love yourselves, form the habit, 
that the shape you give it, be not imperfect. This while young, of employing all your time usefully.— 
will furnish you with material to interest you, though | Never be unemployed. The land is full of idlers, 
you teach ninety and nine years.—Chester County |Striving to live without labor. It is not to be sup- 
Times. , posed that you are never to take recreation; this is 
useful, it is necessary—but if it come after 4 
|study or productive labor, it will probably be health- 
RUDIMENTAL ACCURACY IN EDUCATION. ful A hare An honorable mind, in the de- 
At the distribution of certificates to the success-|sire of mere relaxation, will not go forth in forms of 
fal candidates at the late Oxford Local Examination, | mischievous exertion. It is not to be snpposed that 
at Exeter, a short time ago, the Right Honorable |a boy is to be a man, much less an old man; but, in 
Sir J. Coleridge delivered an address, in the course |the midst of his mirth and hilarity, he may be in- 
of which he said: “ I would press the importance of |nocent and amiable.—Dem. Standard. 
that which the University of Oxford adhered to, to | 
the great disappointment of many persons, namely, “ QUT-OF-SCHOOL LESSONS.” 
the sticking to the elements, and saying that nothing | 
shall supersede accuracy in the lower and rudimental| We notice in the New York World, an article 
parts of education. An examiner hada class be-|with the above title, condemning the system of as- 
fore him—the first class of arithmetic. 'They were |siguing long lessons to be learned out-of-shool hours. 
able to answer questions ; they had gone through all| With the main arguments adduced, we heartily agree. 
the higher branches of arithmetic, and were prepar- | Excessive mental study is injurious to the health of 
ed to answer anything. But, he said, “I will give the student. It retards the proper and healthy 
you a sum in simple addition.” He accordingly dic- igrowth of the system—engenders disease —thus un- 
tated a sum, and cautiously interspersed a good many | dermining the constitution, unfitting it for the active 
ciphers. Suppose for instance, he said, “a thousand | duties of life, and preparing the way for a premature 
and forty-one.” He found there was not one in the | grave. ; 
class who was able to put down that sum in simple) The World says, “ What will be mainly needed is, 








addition ; they could not make count of the ciphers. first : good health and a constitution fortified for 
That showed him the boys had been suffered to pass |strenuous work, and then, alacrity, penetration, and 
over far too quickly the elementary parts of arith-'force of intellect, and the power of ready and entire 
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concentration of all the mental energies on the busi- 
ness in hand until it is accomplished.” This is all 
very well—in fact, it is absolutely necessary ; but we 
cannot perceive how the attainment of these great 
desiderata can be prevented by assigning lessons to 
a for preparation outside of the regular school 
10urTS. 

In New York City, the Superintendent of Schools 
“has recommended the adoption of a rule forbidding 
lessons to be assigned to the pupils of the primary 
schools to be learned out of school, and restricting 
such lessons in the grammar schools within the 
limits of a single hour’s study.” Now, so far as this 
rule applies to pupils of primary schools, composed 
as they are of very young children, who have per- 
haps attended school very little, we can find little or 
no objection, as the minds of children are very ten- 
der, and easily injured by hard study. Very little is 
required of them, and this can be learned during 
school hours sut to limit older pupils to one hour's 
study at home, who have lessons in Grammar, Geo 
graphy, History, Written and Mental Arithmetic to 
prepare, will not be the means of bettering our sys- 
tem, but will frustrate the whole end and aim of our 
Common Schools. During school hours at least one 
half of the pupil’s time is employed in recitations 
and the remaining three hours would be all the time 
left for study. Every one knows that in the school 
room there is constantly more or less noise and con- 
fusion, caused by classes going to and from their 
seats ; the school is, therefore, by no means the pro 
per place for the pupil to learn to “ concentrate all 
his mental energies” on the subject before him, as 
his attention is frequently drawn away from his stud- 
ies by noise. During the winter evenings they should 
be required to devote at least half an hour to th 
reparation of each lesson, and in the morning an 
om in reviewing what they have learned the previ 
ous evening. If this is not done, very little can be 
learned. ; 

In cities and towns where there is school ten 
months in the year, the above rule may be applica 
ble, as such lessons can be assigned that can be pre 
pared in the short space of an hour. But even here 
it would be much better for them to be engaged in 
study during the long winter evenings, for every one 
knows that the temptations in cities, to lead the 
youth astray, are numerous, and if they are not ver 
varefully guarded, or are not engaged in some pre fi 
table employment, they are apt to seek amusement 
out doors and thus not unfrequently, on account of 
the many Vicious assoc lations existing In cities an 
towns, form pernicious and ruinous habits 

In rural districts this rule will not apply, as the 
school terms are short and the pupil must study more 
branches and take longer lessons. ‘This they can do 
to more advantage, having better opportun tl ior 
taking exercise. But, whether in the city or country. 
an hour is too short a time for the pupil to think ou 
lessons, and the confusion of the schoolroom will not 
admit of it Manheim Si ntinel, 


WORDS WITHOUT IDEAS. 

That there are many persons who daily teach othe: 
a number of words without « xplaining them 80 us ti 
be comprehended by their pupils, is a well known 
fact. Whether this method is benefi: jal or injurious 
to the mind, is a subject worthy of the attentive cou 
sideration of all who are interested in promoting th 
best methods of imparting knowledge. ‘There ar 
many WLo advocate this system, on the grounds that 
the mind of the child has not come to sufficient ma- 
turity to understand the ideas expressed by word: 


and for this reason, are satisfied, if the pupil caxz 
merely memorize and repeat the words. 

Ex perien has taught us, that early impressions 
are most lasting It becomes us, therefore, to con 
sider what effect such a system will have upon th 


undisciplined faculties of the young,—those whose 


minds, above all others, require to be dealt with 
judiciously, in order that their talents may be drawn 
forth in a proper manner. We know that if a plant 


be crushed or broken, or otherwise retarded, in the 


commencement of its growth, it will never have th 
vigor of those which have been carefully cultivated ; 
and, if in like manner, teaching words without ideas 
enfeebles the young mind, and cripples all its ener- 
cies, so that it can never attain the degree of eleva- 
tion if it might have been led forth properly, how 
serious the consequences. If we examine the rela- 
tion existing between words and ideas, perhaps the 
results of this system will become more apparent. 
Man being possessed of intellectual faculties, is 
capable of drawing inferences. He receives many 
ideas from impressions made upon his senses by ex- 
ternal objects ; these may produce others, and in this 
way he may have opinions relating to many things 
but as he was created a social being, he has a desire 


to communicate his thoughts to others. Among the 
most important modes of communication, that which 
stands the highest is artificial language, which prin- 
cipally consists of spoken and written words. In 
the formation of language it is not customary, how 
ever, to make a word, and then search for some ob 
ect or class of objects, to which this word wil 
apply; but to observe the various attributes an 
characteristics of « jects, and arrange those that 


appear similar in one class, and then give it a name 
Perhaps a word was never formed that was not in 


tended as the representative of some idea. And if 
words are simply ns of ideas, mere vehicles of 
thought, whose only use is to convey knowledge fron 
one mind to another, what benefit can accrue fron 
tting tl hout the thing signified? What 
enefit is to be derived from overloading the memor 
the child with a multitude of terms, while it is 
profoundly ignorant of the ideas they are intended to 
‘press Wha the advantage of practicing sucl 
a system, until the mind of the pupil becomes stulti 
fied, its only t being to repeat mechanically th 
words of the | when a rned a lesson, without 
apprehension t] leas expressed by them? Cal 
iny method | pr tive of ge 1 that does no 
I ise the mind I 100 nd re , all its faci 
ties ? 
When we employ diagrams and other symbols t 
express our ideas we f rst e an explanation of the 
uceptions they are made to represent, and thus 
ommunicate the idea in connection with the symb<« 
representing i R u does not teach us to alter 
the pr s in fw 3. Why, then, shoul 
Dy one act I ry to the dictates of this faculty 
simply because it the custom of some, who, per 
haps hav n r given th ubject a m yment’s 
tl sucht 4 Ci Den 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS 
The Vitalizing Agency of our Public £chools. 
act from a Report read before the Luzerne Ct 
leachers’ Association, by H. D. Wa.xer. 
Two inquiries here present themselves, vis :— 
l. What is Vormal School ? 
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II. How are Normal Schools to remedy the defects | 


of Public Schools? 
I. What is a Normal School ? 

This question may resolve itself into two others, 
viz :— 

1 What is a Normal School per se ? 

2. How does its course of Instruction differ from 
those which may be enjoyed in an Academy or 
College ? 

1. Wuaris a Normat Scnoor per se? 

A general answer may be given to this question 
as follows :—It is a School designed and managed 
for the educating and professional training of teach- 
ers; provided with such maps, charts, globes, ap- 

aratus, cabinet, and library, as are necessary to 
illustrate the several sciences. Its primary object 
is to raise up for our Public Schools a class of bet- 
ter teachers ;—teachers who will not only give a 
larger amount of instruction than those now em- 
ployed, but will make such instruction more im- 
pressive, and, therefore, more effective; teachers 
who will be able to interest their pupils so as to 
secure diligent study, good lessons, and sure _pro- 
gress, without a resort either to threats or to emu- 


a. Immediately after becoming a member of the 
Normal School, the student teacher enters upon a 
through and practical review of the studies pur- 
sued in the Public School. He is required to com- 
mence where the child commences, with the sim- 
plest elements of sound, language, number, &c., 
and to advance slowly, and step by step, from the 
simple to the complex, from the plain to the ab- 
struse. 

Beginning with the alphabet, he must analyze 
and repeat its sounds, until they can be as readil 
distinguished as the names of the letters by which 
they are represented. ‘Then comes the word-build- 
ling process. The elementary sounds, both simple 
and compound, having been phonetically analyzed, 
are united and articulated, until every shade of va- 
jriation, and every form of combination in the 
language, can be pronounced with accuracy and 
ease. Enunciation succeeds ; and by the utterance 
of series after series of words, the student is made 
|to become so completely the master of his own 
lorgans, that he can repeat correctly and rapidly 
the most difficult combinations of words, phrases, 


jand sentences. 


| He now begins to read. 





The laws of punctua- 


lation and premiums, and so to govern them as to | tion, inflection, emphasis, and harmony, are taught 
maintain good order by an appeal to higher mo-|and illustrated ; and lessons of practice are con- 
tives than the fear of bodily pain; teachers, who |tinued till the student is prepared to change places 
will have the resources and skill necessary to| with the teacher, and under his direction illustrate 
awaken and keep alive in their classes a thirst for | and exemplify to the class of which he is a member, 





knowledge, and a constant desire for improvement; | 
teachers, whose whole influence in school will tend 
to make those under their charge not only good! 
scholars but good children; teachers, in a word, | 
who will know how to give a symmetrical and com- | 
plete development to the body, mind, and heart | 
of their pupils, and so to cultivate their whole! 
nature as to prepare them to be good men and 
women—intelligent, virtuous, and noble hearted 
members of society. | 

As subsidiary to this leading object, the Normal 
School contemplates and provides for several dis- | 
tinct minor objects:— 

Ist. Such a drilling in the branches taught in the | 
Public Schools, as shall enable each student both 
to understand and master them for himself. and 
also, without the aid of text books, to deionstrate 
their principles, and make them clear to the mind 
of a child, 


2d. Sach additional instruction in the various) 
studies that help to illustrate the primary branches, 
as shall discipline the mind of the future teacher, 
and farnish him with the mean of being both com- | 
petent and successful. 

3d. A distinct and thorough course of instruc- 
tion in the “ Science of Teaching,’—comprising its | 
theory and practice ; the principles of school gov- | 
ernment ; the relations of the teacher to his pupils, | 
to the parents, and to the State; and the practi- | 
cal knowledge of Mental and Moral Philosophy, | 
which will make the future teacher acquainted with 
the materials he has to work, and fit him to draw 
out and temper and polish them. 

4th. Such a kind and amount of actual teaching 
under the direction of experienced instructors, as 
will enable the student to apply the principies he | 
has acquired. 

For the accomplishment of these objects, several 


departments are required, more or less distinct | 


from each other, according to the number of stu- 
dents and teachers. These departments may be 


briefly described as follows, viz :— 


what he has been taught. 


While thus learning the sound of words, he is 
instructed to consider their meaning and relations. 
A large number of words,—as book, house, boy,—he 
finds to be representatives of objects, and classes 
them as olject-words. Another list,—as new, large, 
diligent,—ex press the attributes and qualities of ob- 
jects, and these he classes as quality words. Another 
list,—as reads, runs, sleeps,—express the actions 
and conditions of objects, and these he calls actton- 
words, Andso he continues, until all the words 
of the language are classified, and the relations un- 
derstood. Thus, in connection with reading, is laid 
the foundation of Grammar and Composition. 

A similar course is pursued in Arithmetic. The 
simplest elements and relations of numbers are 
taught, then combinations and processes of greater 
difficulty. Advancing as before, step by step, the 


iwhole subject of Mental Arithmetic is canvassed, 


the student being required both to understard and 
teach each principle, as he proceeds. Written 
Arithmetic succeeds. Here, emphatically, one 
thing is taught, and one thing learned at a time.— 
Text-books in the class-room are laid aside, and 
principles are studied rather than books. Instead of 
being hurried from subject to subject, performing the 
operation as the rule dictates, and because the book 
says so, the student is made to analyze the opera- 
tion, demonstrate the principle, and make a rule 
for himself. The mind which had, perhaps, been 
previously tied down to the formule of rules, and 
accustomed to machine out results, becomes roused 
and untrammelled, and enabled to pursue processes 
of independent reasoning and analysis, nd by each 
process is disciplined, and invigorated, and en- 
larged. 

With like thoroughness, all the studies of the 
'Public Schools are pursued and taught. 
| Such is the first department of the Normal 
|School :—Tuer Derartment or Review. 


b. Having thus reviewed the common branches, 
the student is introduced into another department. 
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in English Litera- 
Mental and Moral 


ics, and the Physical Sciences ; 
ture and Criticism; and in 
Philosophy. 


of information, and to increase its power of illus- 


In a word, those higher branches as Grammar 
which tend to enlarge the mind, to extend its sphere Habits, 


Management of 
hool ; on different Theories of Instruction, and 
their Applic n to the various Branches of Study, 
Arithmetic, Reading, &c.; on the 
Qualificat and Responsi- 
Labors, Trials, 


ap 


> ] 
ons Relations. 


bility of the Teacher; and his and 


tration, are here taught, and they are taught with Rewards. 


the same thoroughness as the elementary branches 
in the Review classes. 

e. The Third Department of the Normal School, 
is that in which the student learns the “ Science of 
Teaching,” 


actual practice, all that he has been taught in the ness, and must form the mains 


other Departments. Upon this, more than all else, 
the usefulness of these institutions depends. The 
ability to communicate thought intelligently, and 
with sufficient simplicity to be understood by th 
child, yet in such a manner as to waken up his 
mind and bring all his faculties into vigorous 
action, is the grand desideratum to be sought by 
the teacher. 

It is a matter of little consequence, so far as his 
pupils are concerned, how much a teacher knows ; 
the question all-important to them is, how much can 
he c He may have graduated from 
College with its highest honors,—he may have the 
intellect and knowledge of a philosopher, and yet 
be utterly unfit to take charge of a 
School. He may bea thorough and even a bri 
liant scholar, and a close thinker and reasoner, and 
time be deficient in those things which 
are essential Or, such 
have been his habits of thought and communica 
tion, that there is no sympathy, and, no common 
language between him and the child. They do not 
understand each other. They may use the same 
words, but to these they attach meanings altogethe: 
different and the teacher finds it as impossible 
bring himself down to the comprehension of 
child, as the child to elevate himself to the 
hension of the teacher. 

It may, perhaps, be said that this inability to 
impart instruction is the result either of bad train 
ing, or of indistinct cone: ptions on the part of the 
teacher. In many cases, this doubtless is true. 

Hence, the necessity for such a course of train- 
ing as the Departments of the Normal School al- 
ready described, furnish. But it is equally tru 
that, in many cases, where the conception 1s clear 
and the kn ywwledge exact, the power of communica 
tion is The ability to transmit 
thoughts and impressions to those around us, to 
daquerreotype on their minds the 
our own, and to make them realize the 
truth as distinctly and vividly as we have felt it, is 
as much the result of education, as the possession 
of the knowledge which gives origin to our con 
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may 


the 
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our 


conceptions of 
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power ol 


ceptions, 


emy and College may 


mat »& 


“ Here, too, evé 


erfect religious toleration, is 


ry suitable effort consistent with 


made to give a deep 
as tone to the minds of the pupils; 


moral and reli 
under a firm conviction that a sense of responsi- 


and enjoys an opportunity to apply, in bility to God lies at the foundation of all true great 


pring of a teacher’s 
activity, as it will be the surest pledge of his su 
aanale 


l. To render nstructions of this Department 
another, in which the 


ication of the prin 


needé d 


there is 
in exempil 


( ompilete, 


student can see 


ples he has been taught, and can learn to apply 
them for himself. Such a Department is the Model 


; 
ochodl 


Into this is gathered a sufficient number 
of children of « very age and grade to be found in 
not simply to be experimented 
upon, but to furnish to the m s of the Normal 
School, an illustration of what the Common School 
ught to be and to show them how 
to organize, manage, and instruct a Public School, 
in such a manner, that there shall spring up a 

over the Stat Model Schools in the highest sense 
of the 
be The 


the Publie Oc! 
em b« 


may be, and 


term. 
Instructions 


second 


inquiry, How do the 





/ the N School differ j m those of the 
lea / ( ege, has been already answered, 
perhaps, to ill extent of your patience. As 
will be seen s not only more thorough and pra 

tical, but it is pr ssional. It is to the future 
teacher, what t Medical College is to the future 
physician, O 5 is teach theory, and make 
the student a Linted with the facts of science.— 
Normal Scl embody theory in practice, and 
train the stud to every fact he learns.— 
The Acaden shows pupils labor and how to 
perform it Norma Scho transforms its 
pupils into a labors ‘he former places the 
student | ksmith’s forge, and shows him 
the sledge and anvil; t latter puts the sledge 
into his hands, and makes him wield it, till he has 
the blacks: ind knows how to strike The 


makes the 





rit tions 





nt mi e ¢ ess lami with the several*part . 
of a steam « é he latter puts him into the 
W shop, and then upon the comotive, and 
makes of him a 7 ctical ¢ lineer., The former 
teaches the student to comm lessons: the latter 

communicat ti In a word, the Acad- 
make the Scholar; The Nor 


ll. Having thus answered tl e question. “ W hat 


fhe crowning glory of the Normal School is, is a Normals —the second inquiry presents 
that it not only trains the student-teacher to / tself:—“ How is this to remedy the defects of tl 
what he undertakes to teach, but also, cultivates Publie Scho How to fuse vitality into oul 
and ort s out the additi mal power of communi stem l ) ins we i 
tion l. The « Normal Schools swill t 

In this Third Department, the subjects which har ze eelinads f educators. and conce 
have already been taught are re-examined and dis- e their « Hitherto, the energies of t 
cussed: and the views of several of the best au ends of } n progress have been, to a great 
thors compared, for the sake both of bringing extent, neutr: d and crippled by sectarian pré 
the whole si bject distinctly before the mind of the judices and preferences, or by partizan i¢ alousy at d 
pupil, and of preparing him to decide on the merits zeal. The ¢ of Lo, here! or, Lo, there !” h 


Le« tures 
and of 
on different Systems of Popular Instruc- 
our OWn system In particular; on the 


of different text-books. Here, familiar 
are given on the History of Education, 
sx hools: 
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en respot ded to by the members of a fraternity 
| ols have been sustained, not be 
use they were schools, and proffered high intel 
but because they 


tual and moral advantages, 
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were known to be under the management of men '|truth and knowledge. And with what intense in- 
who could pronounce the “Shibboleth” of the denom- terest would they study the character, and watch 
ination or party to which their patrons belonged. |over the habits of each pupil entrusted to their 
Even the eyes of educators have sometimes been | charge. 
so filled with dust, that they could not distinguish| How soon, too, would the school catch the en- 
any object beyond the pale of their own church, or | thusiasm of the teacher, and strive as earnestly as 
the limits of their party. The horizon of their|he, to lay a foundation for future usefulness and 
vision has been so circumscribed as to take in/greatness. There is in the soul of every child, 
nothing exterior to themselves. Their views, in- from whose bosom it has not been crushed out by 
stead of being enlarged and comprehensive, and the indiscretion of parents or teachers, a strong 
resulting in the development of great principles, desire to rise to position and eminence. Seizing 
have been limited, and their labors ard influence upon this principle of our common nature, the 
restricted. |teacher shows the child how he may become not 
All this is destined to change with the establish-|only great but good; and may write his name in 
ment and progress of Normal Schools, as a part ever enduring characters on the grateful hearts of 
of the Public School system. Here is a movement | myriads who live, and of millions yet unborn. He 
on the grandest scale, not for the formation of any thus substitutes for the rod or the laws and regula- 
church or party, but of our common humanity.— tions of the school room, motives not only higher 
Into it, educators of all creeds and of no creed, of and nobler, but vastly more effective and far-reach- 
all parties and of no party, may enter, and harmo-|ing. The pupil, as if a magnetic spell were thrown 
niously labor, side by side. Towering high above around him following him ever and everywhere, is 
all minor distinctions, the great object,—the elevat®n subject to the teacher, and without even being con- 
of the masses of society,—will loom up before them scious of the fact, obeys his every wish. There is 
and awaken in their souls a high and disinterested in the school the most perfect government, and yet 
patriotism, a generous and noble philanthropy, and no government at all. ‘ One will and one spirit ani- 
a hearty co-operation. Such a concentration of mate all, and under its direction order prevails, 
effort will make a speedy impression on all ranks study is accomplished, thought developed, and 
and classes of society. The influence of leading mind with all its deathless energies waked up. A 
educators, which has been like that of scattered thirst for knowledge, and love of study prevail, 
fires, whose light could be seen and their warmth and enthusiasm is the element all-pervading and all- 
felt only at limited, and often very limited dis- effective, which inspires the teacher and his school. 
tances, will, like those fires all collected, beso con-| The work of the Normal School is, not to im- 
centrated as to be seen and felt to the remotest part instruction only, but to awaken in the bosom 
corners of the State. In its progress, it will warm | of the student a love for theseemployment to which 
the coldest mountain-top, and light up the darkest he concentrates his energies. It does this by wak- 
valley, and send the current of life through our|ing up his mind; by opening up before him the 
whole school system. moral grandeur of his work, and the real dignity 
2. Normal Schools will infuse vitality into the of his profession; by making him feel that the 
Teacher. Their aim will be to qualify him physi-| pupils placed under his charge, are accountable 
cally, intellectually, socially and morally for his|}and immortal; by enkindling within him an ardent 
work. ‘They will show him the mission of the love of country, and of humanity, and by the con- 
teacher, and awaken in him the teacher’s spirit.— | viction ever-present and a!l-impressive of personal 
They will impress deeply on his mind the nature, accountability to God. 
the responsibility, and the glory of his work. They! And think you, that in the bosom of a teacher 
will map out before him his relations to the State, ‘thus roused, there would not be a thirst of knowl- 
the Country, and the World, and teach him to'edge? An irrepressible desire to know whatever 
trace. in ever-widening circles, his influences and might contribute to his influence and usefulness, 
the power he wields over human destiny. Then, would become the master passion of his soul, From 
when conscious of his weakness, and trembling every science treasured up in the great store house 
under a sense of his responsibility, he is ready to|of nature, from every accessible fountain of litera- 
exclaim, “ who is sufficient for these things,” they |ture, from all the experience of by-gone years and 
will whisper in his ear high thoughts of the great | generations, and from every passing event, would 
future, and kindle in his soul the earnest desire he make additions to the resources of his own mind 
and noble purpose to be, and to do all that be-|and to his ever-accumulating power over the minds 
comes the teacher indeed! And when his soul of others. To rouse the teacher to such a sense of 
shall thus be stirred to its very depths, and there his responsibility, and to prepare him so to dis- 
shall be written, as with the pen of a diamond on charge his duty, as to be in the highest sense a suc- 
his heart of hearts, the lessons of the Normal cessful teacher, is the peculiar worth of the Nor- 
School, then will the teacher have life. imal School. Nor will it be accomplished till there 
And when class after class of such teachers shall be placed in every school room of our State 
shall go-forth from the Normal, and enter the Pub- and land the “ Live Teacher.” 
lic Schools of our State, there will be in them living,; 3. But the question arises—Can they also infuse 
breathing, active teachers,—teachers of profes- life into the people? Have they the power to quicken 
sional spirit, who have a heart and a soul,—ener- the masses of society? To this eeemingly difficult 
getic, working teachers. inquiry, we answer, after somewhat careful and 
How speedily, by such a class of teachers, would | mature deliberation, in the affirmative. The Nor- 
the mistakes and blunders into which so many of! mal School has the power to effect this cbject also. 
us have fallen be corrected. How earnestly would It sets in motion trains of influence that will bear 
they strive to eradicate every bad habit, and to/to every town, and village, and neighborhood, life 
make themselves model men and women, as well and intelligence and joy. The vibrations which it 
as model teachers. With what untiring industry starts into being cease not till they reach the very 
would they labor to prepare themselves to meet borders of the district or State of which they are 
their classes, and to awaken in them a love for'a part. Nor break they there, but flow on in ever- 
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widening circles upon the shoreless ocean of eter- 
nity. 

We have already more than hinted, that the suc- 
cess of our Pablic Schools, and of any school, must 
depend on the teacher. State and County Super- 
intendents may do and are doing much. Public 
Lectarers may do something ; but one live teacher 
can do more to remove the apathy and indifference 
of the commauity, than ten lecturers. Normal 
Schools are to supply such teachers, and thus to 
become the great heart of the social system, send- 
ing to its remotest corners the vital current full 
of health and vigor. But how, you ask, is this to 
be done? We answer— 

The teacher who has been properly trained and 
made to feel the importance and responsibility of 
his work, will also feel his own weakness. Know 
ing at the same time how much of his success will 
depend on the co-operation of the parents of his 
pupils, he will, at the commencement of his school, 
endeavor to enlist their sympathy and aid. For 
this purpose, he will call them together as soon as 
practicable, and show them how large a portion of 
their happiness is to depend on the character of 
their children ; that he has come among them, not 
to be a school master and a tyrant, but to assist 
them in educating their sons and daughters ; to la 
bor with them and for them, in so forming the cha 
racters of the children who are dearer to them that 
their own life, that they will be fitted to be bless- 
ings to their parents and to society. He will make 
them see that their interests are involved in the suc- 
cess of the school; that in a good school, pupils 
will make more progress in one winter than in a 
poor one in five ; and that instead of forming bad 
habits, which may last for years and perhaps for 
life, they may just as easily form correct ones. 

To enable him, however, to accomplish his work 
the pupils must be in school every day, and in sea 
son. ‘They must be taught by their parents to re 
spect and obey the teacher. ‘They must be furnish 
ed with books, and encouraged to study at school 
and at home. They must be given up to thé teach 
er to be classed, and instructed, and directed, and 
taught to do what is richt. Pare 
who would have their children deeply interested 
the school, must themselves manifest an interest in 
it, and in the studies which their children are pur- 


nts, too, 


must be 


siderations which will 


themselves to the thinking teacher, will he 
upon t parents gathered before him, a sense of 
their duty and responsibility ; 
a strong desire for a good school, and a disposition 
to labor for this object. He may then direct tl 
attention to the condition of the school room - and 
if it is untidy, or badly seated, or not properly 
warmed or ventilated. or not furnished with black 
boards and apparatus, allude gently and kindly to 
these things, and show how easilt they may be re 
medied ; and he may invite those parents who are 
disposed to aid in improving its condition, 
on the next Saturday for that pu 


im pre ss 


and awaken in them 





At the close of the evening he makes th ac 
quaintance of all present, and by a few words, ut 
tered in the spirit of kindness, makes them feel a 
lively interest in the school, and in himself, On 
Saturday they come together, as invited, and the 
work performed under the direction of the teacher, 
gives renewed vigor to their interest. Before they 
separate, he expresses his thanks for their sympa- 
thy and assistance, and proposes to them to meet 
on some evening of the coming week, when he will 


read to them a lecture on some subject of science 
or education, or will himself lecture to them. 

By this time the teacher begins to be known, and, 
if he is prudent and modest, to be appreciated,— 
The people, too, begin to be awake. On the pro- 
posed evening, the neighborhood crowd to the Lec- 
ture, and at its close he invites all present to visit 
the and proposes to them to come every 
Tuesday morning, and every Thursday afternoon, 
and witness the exercises of the school. He in 
vites all lividg on one side of the school house to 
come the next Thursday afternoon, and all liv- 
ing on the other side to come the next Tuesday 
morning. 


Wednesday evening comes again; and the citi- 


school, 





zens are er en masse to organize a Village 
Lyceum. this are brought, without distinc- 
tion, the parents of the District. Here, subjects 


are discussed con 
of the neighbor! 
as the following: 


Re solve d, l nat 


cted with the general interests 
0d and the school ; such, perhaps, 


it is essential to the prosperity of 


+4 


hat its members attend regularly and 


punctua ly 
Resolved, That every school should be furnished 
with blackboard maps, and apparatus. 
Resolved, That every school should be well warm 
ed and ventilated, and convenient. 
Resolved, ‘\hat neatness is indispensable to the 


, outline 


complet success of a school. 

Resolved, ‘That parents should frequently visit 
the school, 

Other exercises may be introduced into the Ly 
ceum, such as the reading or delivery of Lectures ; 
and lessons Reading, or Arithmetic, or Geogra 
phy. The older pupils of the school may be invit 
ed to take a part, and may each week furnish two 
or three declamations or compositions, or may 
draw a map of some portion of the world and de 
scribe it By these means all the members of the 
district n brought into direct contact with 
the sch i de to labor for its prosperity.- 
Even the women may be induced to form a sewing 

le, Whose avails shall be appropriated to the 
procuring of a School Library and Apparatus. 

But the teacl does not stop here. e visits 
he paren homes, and makes himself fa 
miliar with th habits and pursuits. Is there a 
family suffering from poverty and want? He en- 
ters the lo and Dy kind words and deeds 
pours sunlig to the dark abode. Is a family 

affliction As a sympathising friend he visits 
the home of s ( . and administers consolation to 
the aching Are there those upon whom 
rests the blight of intemperance ? He passes rot 
by the house of the drunkard :—and the worse than 
widowed wife and orphan children soon learn to 
feel that the y have one friend. Ay‘ more, He 
strives to break the spell that binds that father to 
his « up an 1 to h woe. 

All this time, however. the school is the central 
po nt olf ip ¢ ‘l’o increase its usefulness is the 
grand object to which all the rest are subsidiary 
He studies tl haracter of his pupils, adapts his 


instructions to their several comprehensions, intro- 
duces improved methods of teaching and manage- 
ment, rouses up the indolent, represses the daring, 
and moulds all minds and hearts. Nor are his ef- 
forts in vain. It is nearly, if not quite, an impos- 
bility, that such a school should be otherwise than 
successful. Life aud activity pervade every rank 
of the pupils. Life, too, is infused into every fam- 
ily in the district. 
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